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TINY    LUTTRELL. 

CHAPTEE    XL 

IN    THE    ladies'    TENT. 

And  yet,  even  at  the  time  slie  made   it,  Eutli 

little  dreamt  how  deeply  her  confession  both  galled 

and  revolted  her  husband.     He  forgave  her  very 

kindly  in  the   end,  and  that  satisfied  her  lean 

imagination.     Perhaps   there  was  not  much  to 

forgive.      Tliere  was  enough,   at  all  events,  to 

trouble  Erskine  (to  whom  the  best  excuse  there 

was  for  her  was  the  least  likely  to  suggest  itself;) 

but  the  matter  soon  ceased  to  trouble  Erskine's 

wife,  because  his  smile  was  as  good-tempered  as 

before.     He  seemed,  indeed,  to   think  no  more 

about  it.    When  Euth  would  speak  confidentially 

of  her  hopes  and  wishes  for  Tiny  (as  if  Erskine 

had   been   in   her  confidence   all  the  time),  he 
b 
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would  chat  the  matter  over  with  interest,  which 
was  the  next  best  thing  to  sympathy.  He  had 
to  do  this  oftener  than  he  liked  during  the  next 
twenty  -  four  hours  ;  for  E,uth  really  thought 
that  excessive  candour  now  was  a  more  or  less 
adequate  atonement  for  an  excessive  reserve  in 
the  past.  Moreover,  she  genuinely  enjoyed 
talking  openly  at  last  of  the  matter  which 
had  concerned  her  so  long  and  so  severely 
in  secret. 

"Don't  you  think  he  means  it?"  she  asked 
her  husband,  several  times. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  thinks  he  does,"  was  one  of 
Holland's  answers. 

"  That's  your  way  of  admitting  it,"  rejoined 
Euth,  who  could  bear  his  repudiation  of  her 
desires  for  the  sake  of  his  assent  to  her  opinion, 
which  Erskine  was  too  honest  to  withhold.  "  Of 
course  he  means  it.  Have  you  noticed  how  he 
watches  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  noticed  it  once  or  twice." 
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"  And  did  yon  see  him  watcliiDg  his  mother, 
the  night  we  dined  there,  to  see  what  impression 
Tin}?-  made  upon  her  ?  " 

"  So  yon  spotted  that !  "Erskine  said  cnrionsl}^ 
not  having  given  his  wife  the  credit  for  such 
acute  perception.  "  Well,  I  own  that  I  did, 
tooj  and  that  was  worse  than  his  watching 
Tiny.  This  is  a  youth  with  a  well-known 
weakness  for  his  mamma.  She  has  probably 
more  influence  over  him  than  any  other  body  in 
the  world.  I  am  prepared  to  bet  that  it  was 
she,  and  she  alone,  who  whistled  him  back  from 
Australia.  Now,  though  she  did  it  partly  by  her 
singing — which  by  the  way  was  rather  cheap  for 
our  Tiny — there's  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
impression  Tiny  has  made  upon  Lady  Dromard  ; 
and  that's  the  worst  of  it." 

"  The  worst  of  it!  as  if  he  was  beneath  her!" 

said  Euth  mockingly.     "  Or  is  it  that  you  think 

her  too  terribly  beneath  him  ?  " 

"  Tiny,"    said    Erskine,    shaking    his    head, 
h  2 
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"  is  beneath  no  man  that  I  have  yet  come 
across." 

"  Then  what  can  you  have  against  it  ?  Is  it 
that  you  think  she  will  grow  so  grand  that  we 
shall  see  no  more  of  her  ?  If  so,  it  shows  how 
much  3^ou  know  of  our  Tiny.  Or  do  you  think 
him  too  high  and  mighty  to  be  honest  and  true  ? 
I  don't  profess  to  know  much  about  it/'  con- 
tinued Euth  scornfully,  being  stung  to  eloquence 
by  his  perversity,  ''  but  I  should  have  said  an 
honest  man  and  his  love  might  be  found  in  a 
castle,  sometimes,  as  well  as  in  a  cottage !  " 

"  '  Hearts  just  as  pure  and  fair  may  beat 
in  Belgrave  Square  as  in  the  lowly  air  of  Seven 
Dials,'  "  quoted  Erskine,  with  a  laugh.  "  I 
grant  all  that ;  but  if  you  want  to  know,  my 
point  is  that  Tiny  would  be  thrown  away  on 
Belgrave  Square !  She  is  far  too  funny  and 
fresh,  and  unlike  most  of  us,  to  thrive  in  that 
fine  soil ;  she  would  need  to  be  clipped  and 
pruned    and   trimmed   in    the    image    of   other 
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people.  And  tliat  would  spoil  lier.  Whatever 
else  she  may  be,  she's  more  or  less  original  as  she 
stands.  She's  not  a  copy  now  ;  but  she  will 
have  to  become  one  in  Belgrave  Square." 

''  She  tvill  have  to  become  one  !  "  cried  Ruth, 
jumping  at  the  change  of  mood.  "  Then  you 
think  that  Tiny  means  it,  too?  " 

''  I  am  afraid  she  means  to  marry  him,"  said 
Erskine,  with  a  sigh.  ''  I  have  visions  of  our 
Tiny  ours  no  more,  but  my  Lady  Manister,  and 
Countess  Dromard  in  due  course." 

So  delighted  was  E,uth  with  his  opinion  on 
this  point  that  his  other  opinions  had  no  power 
to  annoy  her ;  and  in  her  joy  she  told  him  once 
more,  and  with  much  impulsive  feeling,  how 
sorry  she  was  for  having  kept  him  in  the  dark  so 
wilfully  and  so  long.  She  called  him  an  angel 
of  good-temper  and  forbearance,  and  undertook 
to  reward  his  generosity  by  never  hiding  another 
thing  from  him  in  her  life.  And  she  would  never, 
never  vex  him  again,  she  said — so  earnestly  that 
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he  thought  she  meant  it,  as  indeed  she  thought 
herself,  for  half  a  minute. 

"  But  you  mean  to  go  to  the  match  to- 
morrow ?  "  he  asked  her,  wistfully. 

"  Oh,  we  must — if  it's  fine.  It's  the  last 
match  of  the  week  ;  besides,  Herbert's  going  to 
play." 

This  w^as  an  argument,  and  Erskine  said  no 
more.  The  chances  are  that  he  would  have  said 
no  more  in  any  case.  The  following  afternoon 
Euth  drove  with  Tiny  to  the  match,  and  with  a 
particularly  light  heart,  because  she  had  not 
heard  another  word  against  the  plan.  Her  one 
remaining  anxiety  was  lest  it  might  rain  before 
they  got  to  the  cricket -field. 

For  the  day  was  one  of  those  dull  ones 
of  early  autumn  when  there  is  little  wind,  a 
gray  sky,  and  more  than  a  chance  of  rain  ;  but 
none  had  fallen  during  the  morning,  which 
reduced  the  chance  ;  while  the  clouds  were  high, 
and  occasionally  parted  by  faint  rays  of  sunshine. 
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The  ground  was  so  beautiful  in  itself  that  it 
was  the  greater  pity  there  was  no  more  sun, 
since  without  it  well-kept  turf  and  tall  trees  are 
like  a  sweet  face  saddened.  The  trees  were  the 
fine  elms  of  that  countrj^,  and  they  flanked  two 
sides  of  the  ground ;  hut  one  missed  their 
shadow^s,  and  the  foliage  had  a  dingy,  lack-lustre 
look  in  the  tame  light.  On  the  third  side  a 
ha-ha  formed  a  natural ''  boundary,"  and  the  red, 
spreading  house  stood  aloof  on  the  fourth, 
giving  a  touch  of  welcome  warmth  to  a  picture 
Avhose  highest  lights  were  the  white  flannels  of 
the  players  and  the  canvas  tents.  The  tents 
were  many,  and  admirably  arranged  ;  but  one 
beneath  the  elms  had  a  side  of  the  ground 
to  itself ;  and  thither  drove  Mrs.  Holland, 
alighting  rather  nervously  as  a  groom  came 
promptly  to  the  pony's  head,  because  this  was 
the  ladies'  tent. 

To-day,  however,  the  tent  was  not  formid- 
ably   full,  as  it    had  been  when  the   girls   had 
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watched  the  cricket  from  it  earlier  in  the  week  ; 
this  was  only  the  Saturday's  match.  Eufch 
looked  in  vain  for  Lady  Dromard,  but  received  a 
cold  greeting  from  her  daughter  Lady  Mary,  upon 
whom  the  guinea-stamp  was  disagreeably  fresh 
and  sharp.  The  sight  of  Mrs.  Willoughby  and 
her  friend  Mrs.  Foster-Simpson,  on  a  front  seat, 
was  a  relief  at  the  moment  (tlie  sight  of  any- 
thing to  nod  to  is  a  relief  sometimes) ;  but  Ruth 
was  discreet  enough  to  sit  down  behind  these 
Jadies,  not  beside  them.  She  congratulated  her- 
self on  her  presence  of  mind  when  she  heard  the 
tone  and  character  of  some  of  their  comments 
on  the  game.  It  would  have  done  Euth  no  good 
to  be  seen  at  the  side  of  loud  Mrs.  Eoster- 
Simpson  or  of  loquacious  Mrs.  Willoughby,  and 
it  might  have  done  Tiny  grave  harm.  Mrs. 
Willoughby 's  husband,  who  had  good-naturedly 
become  eleventh  man  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was 
conspicuous  in  the  field  from  his  black  trousers, 
clerical    wide-awake,    and   shirt-sleeves    of   gray 
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flannel.  "  I  hope  you  admire  him,"  said  his 
wife  over  her  shoulder  to  Euth  ;  "I  tell  him  he 
might  as  well  take  a  funeral  in  flannels !  " 

"  Or  dine  in  his  surplice,"  added  her  friend 
Mrs.  Foster-Simpson,  in  a  voice  that  carried 
to  the  back  of  the  tent. 

''  I  just  do  admire  Mr.  Willoughby,"  Ruth 
said  softly  ;   "  be  has  a  soul  above  appearances." 

''  You're  not  his  wife,"  replied  the  lady 
who  was. 

"  You  may  tbank  your  stars  !  "  shouted  her 
too  familiar  friend. 

Little  Mrs.  Holland  turned  to  her  sister  and 
speculated  aloud  as  to  the  state  of  the  game,  but 
her  tone  was  an  example  to  the  ladies  in  front, 
who  nevertheless  did  not  lower  theirs  to  supply 
the  gratuitous  information  that  the  Mundham 
players  had  been  fielding  all  day. 

"  They're  getting  the  worst  of  it,"  declared 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  perhaps  ^prematurely. 

''  Do  them  good  !  "  her  friend  said  viciously, 
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but  with  the  soft  pedal  down  for  once.  '*  There 
would  have  been  no  holding  them.  That  young 
Dromard  now — it  will  take  it  out  of  Mm.  He 
wants  it  taken  out  of  him !  " 

Mr.  Stanley  Dromard,  who  had  been  scoring 
heavily  all  the  week,  ha23pened  to  be  in  the  deep 
field  close  to  the  tent.  Euth  nudged  her  sister, 
and  they  moved  further  along  their  row,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  bonnets  in  front. 

"  Horrid  people  !  "  whispered  Euth. 

"  That's  the  Earl  by  the  canvas  screen,"  an- 
swered Tiny.  "  I  should  like  to  send  him  anew 
straw  hat !  " 

"  Hush ! "  whispered  Euth,  in  terror.  ''  You're 
as  bad  as  they  are.    Tell  me,  do  you  see  Herbert  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  he  is,  all  by  himself.  There's 
a  man  out." 

"  Is  there  ?  How  tired  they  seem  !  That's 
Lord  Manister  sprawling  on  the  grass.  What  a 
boy  he  looks  !  You  wouldn't  think  he  was  any- 
body in  particular,  would  you  ?  " 
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"  I  should  hope  not,  indeed,  on  the  cricket 
field !  " 

"  I  only  meant  he  looked  rather  nice." 

"  Certainly  he  looks  nicer  in  flannels  than  in 
anything  else  ;  his  tailor  has  less  to  do  with  it." 

The  patience  of  Euth  was  inexhaustible.  She 
watched  the  game  until  another  wicket  fell. 
Then  it  was  her  admiration  for  the  scene  that 
escaped  in  more  whispers. 

"  Is?i't  it  a  lovely  place,  Tiny  ?  " 

''  Oh,  it's  all  that." 

"  I've  never  seen  one  to  touch  it,  and  I  have 
seen  two  or  three,  you  know,  since  we  were 
married.  But  the  house  is  the  best  part  of  it 
all.  I  would  give  anything  to  live  in  a  house 
like  that — wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  ?  my  immortal  soul !  " 

And  Tiny  sighed,  but  Ruth,  looking  round 
quickly,  saw  laughter  in  her  eyes,  and  said  no 
more.  Tiny  was  very  trying.  Was  she  half  in 
earnest  or  wholly  in  jest  ?     Euth  could  never 
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tell  ;  and  now,  while  she  wondered,  a  lady 
who  knew  her  sat  down  on  her  right.  Ruth 
was  glad  enough  to  shake  hands  and  talk, 
and  not  sorry,  in  this  case,  to  be  seen  doing 
so,  while  at  the  moment  it  was  a  very  human 
pleasure  to  her  to  leave  Tiny  to  take  care 
of  herself.  And  that  was  a  thing  at  which 
Tiny  may  be  said  to  have  excelled  so  far  as 
one  saw,  and  no  further.  The  attacks  of 
most  tongues  she  was  capable  of  repelling  with 
distinction ;  against  those  of  her  own  thoughts 
she  made  ever  the  feeblest  resistance ;  and  at 
this  stage  of  Christina's  career,  her  own  thoughts 
were  a  swarm  of  flies  upon  a  wound  in  her  heart. 
That  was  the  truth — and  no  one  suspected  it. 

During  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the  innings 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  fielders  trooped  over  to 
the  group  of  tents  at  another  side  of  the  ground. 
Tiny  hoped  that  one  of  them  would  have  the 
ofood  taste  to  come  to  the  ladies'  tent  and  talk  to 
her ;  an  Eton  boy  would  do  very  well ;  Herbert 
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would  be  better  tlian  nobody  :  but  she  hoped  in 
vain.  On  her  right,  Euth  had  turned  her  back, 
and  was  quite  taken  up  with  the  lady  with  whom 
she  was  not  sorry  to  be  seen  in  conversation. 
The  chairs  on  her  left  were  all  empty  ;  and  those 
Hies  were  fighting  for  her  heart.  It  was  the 
rustle  of  silk  disturbed  them  in  the  end;  and 
Lady  Dromard  who  sat  down  in  the  empty 
chair  on  Tiny's  left. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  both,"  said  the 
Countess  as  though  she  meant  it ;  and  she  leant 
over  to  shake  hands  with  Euth,  whose  back  was 
now  turned  upon  her  new-found  friend.  Not  so 
much  was  said  to  the  pair  in  front,  though  those 
ladies  had  something  to  say  for  themselves.  Lajiy 
Dromard  gave  them  very  small  change  in  smiles, 
but  made  the  conversation  general  for  a  minute 
or  two,  with  that  graceful  tact  at  which,  perhaps, 
she  was  in  a  manner  a  professional.  With  equal 
facility  she  dropped  them  from  her  talk  one  after 
anobher,  much  as  the  last  wickets  had  fallen  in 
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the  match,  and  until  only  Tiny  was  left  in.  For 
the  Countess  had  come  there  expressly  to  talk 
to  Miss  Luttrell,  as  she  herself  stated  with 
charming  directness. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  were  feeling  dull ;  though 
really  you  deserve  to,  Miss  Luttrell." 

"  I  was,"  said  Tiny,  honestly  ;  ''  but  I  don't 
know  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  to.  Lady 
Dromard." 

"  It's  the  last  match,  and  a  poor  one,  which 
nobody  cares  anything  about.  You  should  have 
come  earlier  in  the  week." 

"  We  were  here  on  Wednesday  afternoon." 

"  But  why  not  oftener  ?  My  second  son  made 
ninety-three  on  Thursday.  I  do  wish  you  had 
seen  that !  " 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault  that  I  didn't,"  remarked 
Miss  Luttrell.  "  I  suppose  things  came  in  the 
way." 

"  Then  you  are  a  cricketer  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Countess.     "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  am  a 
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great  cricketer  myself.  No,  I  don't  play,  Miss 
Luttrell ;  only  I  know  all  about  it." 

Christina  candidly  confessed  that  she  was  not 
a  cricketer  in  any  sense  ;  that,  in  fact,  she  knew 
very  little  about  cricket ;  and  the  Countess,  who 
considered  how  many  girls  would  have  pretended 
to  know  much,  was  more  pleased  with  this 
answer  than  she  would  have  been  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  real  knowledge  of  the  game. 

"  My  onl}^  interest  in  this  match,  however,'' 
explained  Lady  Dromard,  "is  in  my  eldest  son. 
I  do  so  want  him  to  make  runs  !  He  has  been 
dreadfully  unsuccessful  all  the  week." 

Christina  was  discreetly  sympathetic. 

"  He  is  going  in  first,"  murmured  the 
Countess  presently,  in  suppressed  excitement. 
"  We  must  watch  the  match." 

So  they  sat  without  speaking  during  the  first 
few  overs,  and  the  silence  did  much  for  Christina, 
by  putting  her  at  her  ease  in  the  hour  when  she 
needed  all  the  ease  at  her  command.     Cool  as 
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slie  was  outwardly,  in  her  heart  she  was  not  a 
little  afraid  of  Lady  Dromard,  whose  manner 
towards  herself  had  already  struck  her  as  rather 
too  kind  and  much  too  scrutinising.  She  now 
entertained  a  perfectly  private  conviction  that 
Lady  Dromard  either  knew  something  about  her, 
or  had  her  suspicions.  Not  that  this  made 
Christina  particularly  uncomfortable  at  the 
moment.  The  Countess  had  eyes  and  wits  for 
the  game  only,  following  it  intently  through  a 
heavy  field-glass  grown  light  now  that  Manister 
was  batting. 

It  was  difficult  to  realise  that  this  eager, 
animated  woman  was  the  mother  of  the  young 
fellow  at  the  wicket ;  she  looked  so  very  little 
older  than  her  son ;  or  so  it  seemed  to  Tiny,  who 
now  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  not  only  her 
face  and  figure,  but  her  quiet,  handsome  bonnet 
and  faultless  dress.  Even  Tiny  could  not  help 
admiring  Lady  Dromard.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  hand  that  held  the  field- srlass  was  allowed  to 
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drop,  and  the  fine  face  flushed  with  disappoint- 
ment as  a  round  of  applause  burst  from  the  field 
and  found  no  echo  in  the  tents. 

"  Manister  is  out !  "  exclaimed  the  Countess. 
"  He  has  only  made  two  or  three  !  " 

"  How  fond  she  is  of  him  !  "  thought  the  girl, 
still  watching  her  companion's  face,  which  some- 
how softened  Christina  towards  both  mother  and 
son  ;  so  that  now  it  was  with  real  sympathy 
that  she  remarked,  "Poor  Lord  Manister  !  I  am 
very  sorry." 

Some  expressions  of  condolence  from  the 
seats  in  front  threw  the  young  girFs  words  into 
advantageous  relief. 

The  Countess  said  presently  to  Christina,  "  I 
am  sorry  it  has  turned  out  so  dull  a  day  j  the 
ground  looks  really  nice  when  it  is  fine  and 
sunny." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  ground,"  answered  Tiny, 
simply;  "the  trees  are  so  splendid." 

"Ah,  but  you're  used  to  splendid  trees." 
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"  In  Australia  ?  Well,  we  are  and  we  are 
not,  Lady  Dromard.  I  mean  to  say,  there  are 
tremendous  trees  in  some  parts ;  in  others  there 
are  none  at  all,  you  know.  Up  the  bush,  where 
we  used  to  live,  the  trees  were  of  very  little 
account." 

"  I  thought  the  bush  was  nothing  did  trees," 
remarked  Lady  Dromard;  and  Christina  could 
not  help  smiling  as  she  explained  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  "  the  bush." 

"So  you  were  actually  brought  up  on  a  sheep- 
farm  !  "  said  Lady  Dromard,  looking  flatteringly 
at  the  graceful  young  girl. 

"  Yes — on  a  station.  It  was  in  the  bush, 
and  very  much  the  bush,"  laughed  Tiny;  "  for  we 
were  hundreds  of  miles  up-country.  But  most 
of  the  trees  were  no  higher  than  this  tent.  Lady 
Dromard.  The  homestead  was  in  a  clump  of 
pines,  and  they  were  pretty  tall,  but  the  rest 
were  mere  scrub." 

*'  Then  how  in  the  world,"  cried  her  ladyship, 
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"  did  you  manage  to  become  educated  ?  What 
school  could  you  go  to  in  a  place  like  that  ?  " 

"  We  never  went  to  school  at  all/'  Tiny 
informed  her,  confidentially.  "  We  had  a 
governess/' 

"  Ah,  and  she  taught  you  to  sing  !  I  should 
like  to  meet  that  governess.  She  must  be  a  very 
clever  person.'' 

Her  ladyship's  manner  was  delightfully  blunt. 

"  Now,  Lady  Dromard  you're  laughing  at 
me  !     I  know  nothing — I  have  read  nothing." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  !  "  cried  the  Countess 
cordially.  "  I  assure  you.  Miss  Luttrell,  that's 
a  most  refreshing  confession  in  these  days.  Only 
it's  too  good  to  be  true.  I  don't  believe  you, 
you  know." 

Christina  made  no  great  effort  to  establish 
the  truth  of  her  statement;  for  some  minutes 
longer  they  watched  the  game. 

But  the  Countess  was  not  interested,  though 

her  younger  son  had   gone   in,  and  had  already 
c  2 
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begun  to  score.  ''  What  were  tliey  ?  "  slie  said 
at  length,  with  extreme  obscarity ;  but  Christina 
was  polite  enough  not  to  ask  her  what  she  meant 
until  she  had  put  this  question  to  herself;  and 
while  she  still  hesitated  Lady  Dromard  recol- 
lected herself,  appreciated  the  hesitation,  and 
explained.  ''  I  mean  the  trees  in  the  bush,  at 
your  farm.      Were  they  gum-trees  ?  " 

"  Very  few  of  them — there  are  hardly  any 
gum-trees  up  there." 

''  Do  you  know  that  /  have  a  young  gum- 
tree  ?  "  said  Lady  Dromard,  amusingly,  as  though 
it  were  a  young  opossum. 

"  No  !  "  said  Tiny  incredulously. 

"  But  I  have,  in  the  conservatory  ;  you  might 
have  seen  it  the  other  evening." 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  !  " 

The  young  girl's  face  wore  a  flush  of  genuine 
animation.  Lady  Dromard  regarded  it  for  a 
moment,  and  admired  it  very  much  ;  then  she 
bent  forward,  and  touched  Ruth  on  the  arm. 
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"  Mrs.  Holland,  will  you  trust  your  sister  to 
me  for  half  an  liour  ?  I  want  to  show  lier  some- 
thing that  will  interest  her  more  than  the  cricket." 

*'  Oh,  Lady  Dromard,  I  can't  think  of  taking 
you  away  from  the  match,"  cried  Christina,  while 
Euth's  eyes  danced,  and  the  bonnets  in  front 
turned  round. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Luttrell,  it  will  interest  ?ne 
more,  now  that  Lord  Manister  is  out." 

"But  there's  Mr.  Dromard." 

"  Oh,  that  boy  !  He  has  made  more  runs 
this  week  than  are  good  for  him.  Miss  Luttrell, 
am  I  to  go  alone  ?  " 

The  bonnets  in  front  knocked  together. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ORDEAL      BY      BATTLE. 

If  Tiny  Luttrell  suffered  at  all  from  self-con- 
sciousness as  slie  followed  Lady  Dromard  from 
the  tent,  she  hid  it  uncommonly  well.  Her 
colour  did  not  change,  while  her  expression  was 
neither  bashful  nor  bold,  and  unnatural  only  in 
its  entire  naturalness.  Considering  that  the 
conversation  in  the  ladies'  tent  underwent  a 
momentary  lull,  by  no  means  so  slight  as  to 
escape  a  sensitive  ear,  the  girl's  serene  bearing 
at  the  Countess's  skirts  was  in  its  way  an  achieve- 
ment, of  which  no  one  thought  more  highly  than 
Lady  Dromard  herself.  Christina  had  not  merely 
imagined  that  she  was  being  systematically 
watched.  No  sooner  were  they  in  the  open  air 
than  the  Countess  wheeled  abruptly,  expecting 
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to  surprise  some  slight  embarrassment,  not  un- 
pardonable in  so  young  a  face ;  and  this  was  not 
the  only  occasion  on  which  she  was  agreeably 
disappointed  in  little  Miss  Luttrell.  The  short 
cut  to  the  house  was  a  narrow  path  that  crossed 
an  intervening  paddock.  They  followed  this 
path.  But  now  Lady  Dromard  walked  behind, 
with  eyes  slightly  narrowed  ;  and  still  she 
approved. 

Presently  they  reached  the  conservatory.  It 
was  large  and  lofty,  and  the  smooth  w^hite  flags 
and  spreading  fronds  gave  it  an  appearance  of 
coolness  and  quiet  very  different  from  Christina's 
recollection  of  the  place  on  the  night  of  the 
dance,  when  Chinese  lanterns  had  shone  and 
smoked  and  smelt  among  the  foliage,  and  a 
frivolous  hum  had  filled  the  air.  The  gum-tree 
proved  to  be  a  sapling  of  no  great  promise  or 
pretensions.  Nor  was  it  seen  to  advantage, 
being  planted  in  the  central  bed,  in  the  midst 
of  some   admirable   palms  and  tree-ferns.     But 
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Tiny  made  a  long  arm  to  seize  the  leaves  and 
pull  them  to  lier  nostrils,  setting  foot  on  the 
soft  soil  in  her  excitement ;  and  when  she  started 
hack  with  an  apology  for  the  mark,  her  face  was 
beaming. 

"  But  that  was  a  real  w^hiff  of  Australia/'  she 
added,  gratefully — ''  the  first  I've  had  since  I 
sailed.  It  w^as  very,  very  good  of  you  to  hring 
me.  Lady  Dromard.  If  you  knew  how  it  reminds 
me !  " 

''  I  thought  it  would  interest  you,"  remarked 
Lady  Dromard,  who  was  herself  more  interested 
in  the  footprint  on  the  soil,  which  was  absurdly 
small.  "  If  you  like,  I  will  show  you  something 
that  should  remind  you  still  more." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  like  to  see  anything  Aus- 
tralian ;  but  I  am  sure  I  am  troubling  you  a 
great  deal.  Lady  Dromard  !  " 

"Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  Miss  Luttrell. 
I  have  something  extremely  Australian  to  show 
you  now." 
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Countess  Dromard  led  the  way  tlirongli  tlie 
room  in  which  Tiny  had  danced.  It  was  still 
carpetless  and  empty,  and  the  clatter  of  her 
walking-shoes  on  the  floor  which  her  ball- 
slippers  had  skimmed  so  noiselessly  struck 
a  note  that  jarred.  The  desire  came  over  Tiny 
to  turn  back.  As  they  passed  through  the 
hall,  a  side  door  stood  open  :  the  girl  saw  it 
with  a  gasp  for  the  open  air.  It  was  an  odd 
sensation,  as  of  the  march  into  prison.  It 
made  her  lag  while  it  lasted ;  when  it  passed 
it  was  as  though  weights  had  been  removed  from 
her  feet.  She  ran  lightly  up  the  shallow  stairs ; 
Lady  Dromard  was  waiting  on  the  landing,  and 
led  her  along  a  corridor. 

Here  Tiny  forgot  that  her  feet  had  drummed 
vague  misgivings  into  her  mind;  she  could  no 
longer  hear  her  own  steps,  the  corridor  was  so 
thickly  carpeted.  It  was  a  special  corridor,  lead- 
ing to  a  very  special  room  of  delicate  tints  and 
dainty  furniture,  and  Christina  was  so  far  herself 
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again  as  to  enter  without  a  qualm.  But  lier 
qualms  had  been  a  rather  singular  thing. 

"  This  is  my  own  little  chapel-of-ease,  Miss 
Luttrell,"  the  Countess  explained ;  ''  and  now 
do  you  not  see  a  fellow-countryman  ?  " 

She  pointed  to  the  window ;  and  in  front  of 
the  window  was  a  pedestal  supporting  a  gilded 
cage,  and  in  the  cage  a  pink-and-gray  parrot,  of 
a  kind  with  which  the  girl  had  been  familiar 
from  her  infancy.  ''  O  you  beauty  !  "  cried 
Christina,  going  to  the  cage  and  scratching  the 
bird's  head  through  the  wires.  *'  It's  a  galar," 
she  added. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lady  Dromard,  watching 
her ;  "  a  galar  !  I  must  remember  that.  By 
the  way,  can  you  tell  me  why  he  doesn't  talk  ?  " 

Christina  answered  in  a  slightly  preoccupied 
manner  that  galars  very  seldom  did.  She 
had  become  quite  absorbed  in  the  bird ;  she 
seemed  easily  pleased.  She  went  the  length  of 
asking  whether  she  might   take  him  out,  and 
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received  a  hesitating  permission  to  do  so  at  her 
own  risk,  Lady  Dromard  confessing  that  for  her 
own  part  she  was  quite  afraid  to  touch  him 
through  the  wires.  In  a  twinkling  the  girl  had 
the  hird  in  her  hand,  and  was  smoothing  its 
feathers  with  her 'chin.  The  sun  was  beginning 
to  struggle  through  the  clouds ;  the  window 
faced  the  west;  and  the  faint  rays  falling  on  the 
young  girl's  face  and  the  bird's  bright  plumage 
threw  a  good  light  on  a  charming  picture. 
Lady  Dromard  was  reminded  of  the  artificial 
art  of  her  young  days,  when  this  was  a  favourite 
posture,  and  searched  narrowly  for  artifice  in  her 
guest.  Finding  none,  she  admired  more  keenly 
than  before,  but  became  also  more  timid  on  the 
other's  account,  so  that  she  could  fancy  the 
blood  sliding  down  the  fair  skin  which  the 
beak  actually  touched. 

"  Dear  Miss  Luttrell,  do  put  him  back !  I 
tremble  for  you." 

Tiny  put  the  quiet  thing  back  on  the  perch. 
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Then  she  turned  to  Lady  Dromard  with  rather  a 
comic  expression. 

"  Do  you  know  what  we  used  to  do  with 
this  gentleman  up  on  the  station  ?  "  said  Tiny, 
shamefacedly.  "  We  poisoned  him  wholesale, 
to  save  our  crop  !  But  this  one  seems  like  an 
old  friend  to  me.  Lady  Dromard,  you  have 
taken  me  back  to  the  bush  this  afternoon !  " 

"  So  it  appears,"  observed  the  Countess  dryly, 
''  or  I  think  you  would  admire  my  little  view. 
That's  Grallow  Hill,  and  I'm  rather  proud  of 
my  view  of  it,  because  it  is  the  only  hill  of  any 
sort  in  these  parts.  Then  the  sun  sets  behind 
it,  and  those  three  trees  stand  out  so." 

*'  Ah  !  I  have  often  wanted  to  climb  up  to 
those  three  trees,"  said  Tiny,  who  took  a  tantal- 
ised interest  in  Gallow  Hill ;  *'  but  I  mayn't, 
because  I'm  in  England,  where  trespassers  will 
be  prosecuted." 

For  a  moment  Lady  Dromard  stared.  Then 
she   saw  that  Christina   had  merely  forgotten. 
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''Dear  me,  that  stupid  notice-board!"  ex- 
claimed tlie  Countess.  "  Lord  Dromard  never 
meant  it  to  apply  to  everybody.  Next  time 
you  come  bere,  come  over  Gallow  Hill,  and 
through  the  little  green  gate  you  can  just  see. 
You  will  find  it  a  quarter  of  the  distance." 

Christina  had  indeed  spoken  without  think- 
ing of  Grallow  Hill  as  a  part  of  the  estate,  or  of 
the  warning  to  trespassers  as  Lord  Dromard's 
doing.  Now  she  apologised,  and  was  naturally 
a  little  confused ;  but  this  time  the  Countess 
would  not  have  had  her  otherwise.  "  You  shall 
go  back  that  way  this  very  evening,"  she  said 
kindly,  ''  and  I  promise  you  shan't  be  pro- 
secuted." But  Christina  had  to  pet  her  fellow- 
countrj^man  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she  quite 
regained  her  ease,  while  her  ladyship  touched 
the  bell  and  ordered  tea. 

"  How  fond  you  must  be  of  the  bush ! "  Lady 
Dromard  exclaimed,  as  the  girl  still  lingered  by 
the  cage. 
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"  I  like  it  very  much,"  said  Christina 
soberly. 

"  Better  than  Melbourne  ?  " 

"  Oh,  infinitely." 

''And  England?" 

"  Yes,  better  than  England — I  can't  help 
it,"  Tiny  added  apologetically. 

"  There's  no  reason  why  you  should,"  said 
Lady  Droraard,  with  a  smile.  "  I  could  imagine 
your  quite  disliking  England  after  Australia. 
I'm  sure  my  son  disliked  it  when  he  first  came 
back." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  the  girl  said,  indifferently. 
''  Ah  well,  I  don't  dislike  England.  I  admire 
it  very  much,  and  of  course  it  is  ever  so  much 
better  than  Australia,  in  every  way.  We  have 
no  villages  like  Essingham  out  there,  no  red 
tiles  and  old  churches,  and  certainly  no  villagers 
who  treat  you  like  a  queen  on  wheels  when  you 
walk  down  the  street.  We've  nothing  of  that 
sort — nor  of  this  sort,  either — no  splendid  old 
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houses  and  beautiful  old  grounds  !  But  I 
can't  lielp  it,  I'd  rather  live  out  there.  Give 
me  the  bush  !  " 

"  You  a7^e  enthusiastic  about  the  bush/'  said 
Lady  Dromard,  laughing;  "yet  you  don't  know 
how  fresh  enthusiasm  is  to  one  nowadays." 

''  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  enthusiastic  about  any- 
thing else,  then,"  answered  Christina  with 
engaging  candour.  "  They  tell  me  I  don't  half 
appreciate  England ;  I  disappoint  all  my  friends 
here." 

"Ah,  that  is  perhaps  your  little  joke  at 
our  expense  !  " 

Christina  was  on  the  brink  of  an  audacious 
reply,  when  a  footman  entered  with  the  tea-tray. 
That  took  some  of  the  audacity  out  of  her.  She 
had  not  heard  the  order  given.  Once  more  she 
reflected  where  she  was,  and  with  whom,  and 
once  more  she  wished  herself  elsewhere.  It  was 
a  mild  return  of  her  panic  down- stairs.  Now 
she    felt   vaguely  apprehensive   and  as   vaguely 
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exultant.  In  the  uncertain  fusion  of  lier  feel- 
ings, she  was  apt  to  become  a  little  unguarded 
in  what  she  said ;  there  was  safety  in  her  sense 
of  this  tendency,  however. 

Lady  Droraard  was  reflecting  also.  As  the 
footman  withdrew,  she  had  told  him  not  to 
shut  the  door.  The  truth  was,  she  had  got 
Christina  to  herself  by  pure  design,  though 
she  had  not  originally  intended  to  get  her  to 
herself  up  here.  That  had  been  an  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  and  even  now  Lady  Dromard 
was  by  no  means  sure  of  its  wisdom.  She  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  closet  herself  with  this  girl, 
but  she  did  not  wish  the  proceeding  to  appear 
so  pronounced  either  to  the  footman  or  to  the 
girl  herself.  It  would  make  the  footman  talk, 
while  it  might  frighten  the  girl.  That  at 
any  rate  was  the  idea  of  Countess  Dromard, 
who,  however,  had  not  yet  learnt  her  way 
about  the  young  mind  with  which  she  was 
dealing. 
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The  tea-tray  liad  been  placed  on  a  small  table 
near  the  window.  Lady  Dromard  promptly 
settled  herself  with  her  back  to  the  lig'hfc,  and 
motioned  Christina  to  a  chair  facing  her. 

"  Now  you'll  be  able  to  watch  your  beloved 
bird,"  said  her  ladyship  craftily.  "  I  thought 
we  might  as  well  have  tea  now  we  are  here.  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  much  more  comfortable 
than  having  it  in  the  tent." 

Tiny  settled  a  business  matter  by  stating 
that  she  took  two  pieces  of  sugar,  but  only  one 
spot  of  cream.  Unconsciously,  however,  she 
had  followed  Lady  Dromard's  advice,  for  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  parrot  in  the  cage. 

"  I  have  only  had  him  a  few  months," 
observed  the  Countess  suggestively.  "  Some- 
thing less  than  a  year,  I  should  say." 

"  Yes  ?  "  And  Tiny  lowered  her  eyes  politely 
to  her  hostess's  face. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Lady  Dromard  affirmativel3^ 

"  My  son  brought  him  home  for  me.     It  was 
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tlie  only  present  lie  had  time  to  get,  so  I  rattier 
value  it." 

The  girl's  gaze  returned  involuntarily  to  the 
bird  she  had  caressed ;  apparently  her  interest 
was  neither  diminished  nor  increased  by  this 
information  as  to  its  origin. 

"  He  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  run  away  from 
us,  was  he  not?"  she  remarked,  inoffensively  ; 
but  there  was  no  attempt  in  her  manner  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  Christina  knew  what  she 
was  talking  about. 

"  He  was  obliged  to  return  rather  suddenly," 
said  the  Countess,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
She  made  a  longer  pause  before  slyly  adding,  ''  I 
consider  myself  very  lucky  to  have  got  him  back 
at  all." 

"  How  is  that,  Lady  Dromard  ?  " 

And  Christina  out-stared  the  Countess,  so 
that  she  was  asked  whether  she  would  not  take 
another  cup  of  tea.  She  would,  and  her  hand 
neither  rattled  it  empty  nor  spilt  it  full.     Then 
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Lady  Dromard  smiled  at  tlie  coronet  on  her  tea- 
spoon, and  said  to  it : 

''  The  fact  is,  I  was  terrified  lest  he  should 
go  and  marry  one  of  you." 

"One  of  usF" 

"  Some  fascinating  Australian  beauty,"  said 
Lady  Dromard  hastily.  "  So  many  aides-de- 
camp have  done  that." 

"  Poor — young — men !  "  said  Tiny,  as  slowly 
and  solemnly  as  though  her  words  were  going 
to  the  young  men's  funeral.  "  It  would  have 
been  a  calamity  indeed." 

So  far  from  showing  indignation,  Lady 
Dromard  leant  forward  in  her  chair,  to  say  in 
her  most  winning  manner  : 

"  I  should  have  been  all  the  more  terrified 
had  I  known  ^oii,  Miss  Luttrell !  " 

Clearly  this    was   meant    for   one   of    those 

blunt   effective    compliments    to     which    Lady 

Dromard  had  the  peculiar  knack  of  imparting 

delicacy  and   grace.      But   the   words  were  no 
d  2 
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sooner  uttered  than  she  saw  their  double  mean- 
ing, and  grimly  awaited  the  obvious  miscon- 
struction. Tiny,  however,  had  a  quick  per- 
ception, and  plenty  of  common  sense  in  little 
things.  Instead  of  a  snub,  the  Countess  received 
a  good-tempered  smile,  for  which  she  could 
not  help  feeling  grateful  at  the  time  ;  but 
now  her  instinct  told  her  that  she  was  dealing 
v/ith  a  person  with  whom  it  might  be  well  to 
be  a  little  more  downright,  and  she  obeyed  her 
instinct  without  further  delay. 

"  Miss  Luttrell.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
occasion  for  me  to  beat  about  the  bush — with 
you,"  she  began,  in  an  altered  but  a  no  less 
flattering  tone  ;  "I  see  that  one  is  quite  safe 
in  being  frank  with  you.  The  fact  is — and  you 
know  it — my  son  very  nearly  did  marry  some- 
one out  there.  Now,  you  met  him  out  there  in 
society,  and  you  probably  knew  everyone  there 
who  was  worth  knowing,  so  pray  don't  pretend 
that  you  know  nothing  about  this." 
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Their  eyes  were  joined,  but  at  the  moment 
Christina's  was  the  cooler  glance. 

"  I  couldn't  pretend  that,  Lady  Dromard, 
for  it  happens  that  I  know  all  about  it." 

The  Countess  was  perceptibly  startled. 
''  The  girl  was  a  friend  of  yours  ?  "  she  inquired 
quickly. 

"  A  great  friend,"  answered  Tiny,  nodding. 

"How  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  her  name!" 

"I  mustn't  do  that."  This  was  said  de- 
cidedly. "  But  it  seems  a  strange  thing  that 
you  don't  know^  it," 

''It  is  a  strange  thing,"  Lady  Dromard 
allowed ;  "  nevertheless  it's  the  truth.  I  never 
Iieard  her  name.  You  may  imagine  my 
curiosity.  Miss  Luttrell,  I  seem  to  have  felt 
ever  since  I  met  you  that  you  knew^  some- 
thing about  this — that  you  could  tell  one  some- 
thing. And  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you 
now — since  I  see  you  are  not  the  one  to  mis- 
understand me  wdlfully — that  I  have  purposely 
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sought  an  opportunity  of  sounding  you  on  the 
subject." 

Christina  smiled,  for  this  was  not  news 
to  her. 

"  My  son  will  tell  me  nothing/'  continued 
Lady  Dromard,  "  and  I  have,  of  course,  the 
greatest  curiosity  to  know  everything.  It  is 
no  idle  curiosity,  Miss  Luttrell.  I  am  his 
mother,  and  he  has  never  got  over  that  attach- 
ment." 

''  Has  he  not  ?  "  said  Tiny,  with  dry  satire. 

"  He  has  never  got  over  it,"  repeated  Lady 
Dromard,  in  a  tone  which  was  a  match  for  the 
other.     "  Has  the  girl  ?  " 

Tiny  was  startled  in  her  turn.  She  hesi- 
tated before  replying,  and  seemed  to  waver  over 
the  nature  of  her  reply.  It  was  the  first  sign 
she  had  shown  of  wavering  at  all,  and  Lady 
Dromard  drew  a  breath.  The  girl  was  hanging 
her  head,  and  murmuring  that  she  really  could 
not  answer  for  the  other  girl.      Suddenly  she 
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flung  up  her  face,  and  it  was  hot,  but  not  hotter 
than  her  words  : 

"  Yes,  Lady  Dromard,  you  are  his  mother. 
But  the  girl  was  my  friend.  He  treated  her 
abominably !  " 

''  It  wasn't  his  fault — it  was  mine,"  said 
Lady  Dromard,  steadily. 

*'  I'm  afraid  that  does  not  make  one  think 
any  better  of  him,"  murmured  the  young  girl. 
Her  chin  was  resting  in  her  hand.  The  flush 
had  passed  from  her  face  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come.  Her  eyes  were  raised  to  the  sky  out  of 
window,  and  there  was  in  them  the  sad, 
hardened,  reckless  look  that  those  who  knew 
her  best  had  seen  too  often,  latterly,  in  her  silent 
moments.  The  sun  was  dropping  clear  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  brighter  rays  fell  kindly  over 
Tiny's  dark  hair  and  pale  piquant  face.  The 
keen  eye  that  was  on  her  had  never  watched 
more  closely  nor  admired  so  mucb. 

"  Consider  !  "   said  Lady  Dromard  presently. 
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and  rather  gently.  ''  Try  to  put  yourself  in  our 
place — and  consider.  We  have  a  position,  here 
in  England,  of  which  very  few  people  can  be 
got  to  take  a  sensible  view  ;  half  the  country 
professes  an  absurd  contempt  for  it,  while  the 
other  half  speaks  of  it  and  of  us  with  bated 
breath.  We  ourselves  naturally  think  some- 
thing of  our  position,  and  we  try,  as  we  say,  to 
keep  it  up.  Of  course  Ave  are  worldly  in  the 
popular  sense.  We  bring  up  our  children 
with  worldly  ideas.  They  must  make  worldly 
marriages  in  their  own  station.  Is  it  so  very 
contemptible  that  we  should  see  to  this,  and 
dread  beyond  most  things  an  unwise  or  an 
unequal  marriage  ?  Now  do  consider :  we  let 
our  son  go  out  to  Australia,  because  it  is  good 
for  a  young  man  to  see  the  world  before  he 
marries  and  settles  down — and  mind  !  that  is 
what  he  was  about  to  do.  If  he  had  not  gone 
to  Australia  then,  he  w^ould  have  been  married 
at  once.     He  was   all  but  engaged.     It  was  a 
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case  of  putting  off  the  engagement  instead  of 
the  marriage.  We  do  not  believe  in  long 
formal  engagements  ;  we  do  not  permit  them . 
We  find  them  undesirable  for  many  reasons. 
Sj,  you  see,  he  goes  out  to  Australia  as 
good  as  engaged  but  unable  to  say  so,  and 
very  3'Oung,  and  no  doubt  Yery  susceptible. 
Can  you  wonder  that  I  tremble  for  him  when 
he  has  gone  ?  Well,  he  is  the  best  son  in  the 
world,  and  has  told  me  everything  always. 
That  is  my  comfort.  But  presently  he  tells 
one  things  in  his  letters  which  make  one  tremble 
more  than  ever,  though  he  tells  them  jokingly. 
Then  a  cousin  of  Lord  Dromard's  stays  a  day 
or  two   in  Melbourne  and  comes  home  with  a 

report " 

Christina's  face  twitched  in  the  sunlight. 
''  I  suppose  that  was  Captain  Dromard  ?  "  she 
said  quietly ;  "  I  never  met  him,  but  I  saw 
him."  She  seemed  to  see  him  then,  and  that 
was    why   her    face    twitched.       She    was    still 
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staring  out  of  the  window  at  the  yellowing 
sky. 

"  Captain  Dromard  had  forgotten  the  girl's 
name/'  said  the  Countess,  pointedly ;  "  but  he 
told  me  enough  to  make  me  write  to  my  boy — I 
nearly  cabled  !     And  do  you  think  I  was  wrong?" 

"Not  from  your  point  of  view,  Lady 
Dromard,"  answered  Christina  judicially,  with 
her  eyes  half-closed  in  the  slanting  sunbeams 
which  she  chose  to  face.  "  Certainly  you  can- 
not have  had  very  much  faith  in  Lord  Manister's 
judgment;  but  the  case  is  altered  if  he  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  engaged  to  a  girl 
in  England  ;  and,  at  all  events,  that's  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  j'Ou — looking  at  it  from 
your  own  point  of  view.  But  is  not  the  girl 
out  there  entitled  to  a  point  of  view  as  well  ?  " 
And  the  hardened  reckless  eyes  were  turned  so 
suddenly  upon  Lady  Dromard  that  the  youth 
and  grace  and  bitterness  of  the  girl  smote  her 
straight  to  the  heart. 
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There  was  a  slight  tremor  and  great  tender- 
ness in  the  voice  that  whispered,  '*  Did  she  feel 
it  very  much  ?  Come,  come  .  .  .  don't 
tell  me  it  broke  her  heart !  " 

*'  No,  I  won't  tell  you  that,"  said  the  girl 
briskly,  hut  with  a  laugh  which  hurt.  ''  That 
doesn't  hreak  so  easily  in  these  days.  No,  it 
didn't  break  her  heart.  Lady  Dromard — it 
did  much  worse.  It  got  her  talked  about.  It 
poisoned  her  mind,  it  killed  her  faith,  it  spoilt 
her  temper.  It  did  all  that — and  one  thing 
worse  still.  Though  it  didn't  brea/c  her  heart, 
Lady  Dromard,  it  cracked  it,  so  that  it  will 
never  ring  true  any  more ;  it  made  her  hate 
those  she  had  loved — those  who  loved  her ;  it 
made  it  impossible  for  her  ever  to  care  for 
anybody  in  the  whole  wide  world  again !  " 

Lady  Dromard  had  drav^n  her  chair  nearer 
to  the  girl,  and  nearer  still.  Lady  Dromard 
was  no  longer  mistress  of  herself. 

"  Did  it  make  her  hate  ^oii,  my  dear?  " 
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"  It  made  lier  loathe — me." 

Lady  Dromard  was  seen  to  battle  with  a 
strong  womanly  impulse,  and  to  lose.  Her  fine 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  soft  white  hands 
flew  out  to  Christina's,  and  drew  them  to  her 
bosom.  At  this  moment  a  young  man  in 
flannels  appeared  at  the  door,  and  the  young 
man  was  Lord  Manister;  but  the  rich  carpet 
had  mufiled  his  tread,  and  the  two  women  had 
eyes  for  one  another  only — the  girl  he  had  loved 
■ — the  m.other  who  had  drawn  him  from  her. 
The  same  sunbeam  washed  them  both. 

"  Now  I  know  her  name — now  I  know  it  !  " 

"  I  think  you  cannot  have  found  it  out  this 
minute.  Lady  Dromard." 

"  B^t  I  have.  I  have  never  known  whether 
to  believe  it  or  not,  since  it  first  crossed  vay 
mind,  the  night  you  dined  here.  You  see,  I 
know  him  so  well !  But  he  didn't  tell  me,  and 
after  all  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  it.  Oh,  he 
has    told    me    nothing — and   you    are  the    gulf 
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between   us,  for  which  I    have  only   myself  to 
thank.     Ah,  if  I  had  only  dreamt — of  you  !  " 

Tiny  suffered  herself  to  be  kissed  upon  the 
cheek. 

"Pray,  say  no  more,  dear  Lady  Dromard," 
she  said  quietly.  "Shall  I  tell  you  why?  "  she 
added,  drawing  back.  ''  Why,  because  it's 
quite  a  thing  of  the  past." 

"  It  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past,"  cried  Lady 
Dromard,  passionately.  "  He  has  never  loved 
anyone  else.  He  bitterly  regrets  having  listened 
to  me,  and  I,  now  that  I  know  you — I  bitterly 
regret  everything  !  And  he  loves  you  . 
and  I  would  rather  .  .  .  and  I  have  told 
him  what  is  the  simple  truth  —  how  I  have 
admired  you  from  the  first !  " 

The  last  sentence  was  doubtless  a  mistake. 
It  was  the  only  one  that  would  let  itself  be 
uttered,  however,  and  before  another  could  be 
added  by  either  woman  Lord  Manister  had  tramped 
into  the   room.     They  fell  the  further  apart  as 
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lie  came  between  them  and  stooped  down,  laying 
his  hands  heavily  on  the  little  table.  His  eyes 
sped  from  the  girl  to  his  mother,  and  back  to 
the  girl,  on  whom  they  stayed.  One  hand  held 
his  crumpled  cap.  His  hair  was  disordered.  In 
many  ways  he  looked  at  his  best,  as  Tiny  had 
always  said  he  did  in  flannels.  But  never 
before  had  Tiny  seen  him  half  so  earnest,  and 
sad,  and  handsome. 

"  My  mother  is  right,"  he  said  firmly.  "  I 
love  you,  and  I  ask  you  to  forgive  us  both,  and  to 
give  me  what  I  don't  deserve — one  word  of  hope! " 

The  young  girl  glanced  from  his  grave  humble 
face  to  that  of  his  mother,  through  whose  tears 
a  smile  was  breaking.  Lady  Dromard's  lips 
were  parted,  half  in  surprise  at  the  humility  of 
her  son's  words,  half  in  eagerness  for  the  answer 
to  them.  Tiny  Luttrell  read  her  like  a  printed 
book,  and  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  smile  that  was 
equally  unmistakable,  for  it  was  a  smile  of 
triumph. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

HER    HOUR    OF    TRIUMPH. 

Now  Herbert  was  taking  part  in  tlie  match,  and 
Euth  was  in  the  ladies'  tent,  trying  not  to  think 
of  Christina,  who  was   playing  a  single-wicket 
game  in  another  place.     But  Erskine  Holland 
was  rolling  the  rectory  court,  gloomily  and  quite 
alone,  and  he  was  tired   of  Essingham.      Not 
only  had  the  day  kept  fine  in  spite  of  its  threats, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon  it  turned 
out   very   fine   indeed,    and    the   light   became 
excellent    for    lawn-tennis,   because    there    was 
nobody  to   play  with  poor  Erskine.     Even  the 
good  Willoughby  w^as  on  the  accursed  field  over 
yonder ;  and    he    mattered    least.       Euth    was 
there.     Tiny  was  there.     Herbert  was  not  only 
there,  but  playing  for  Lord  Manister,  who  was 
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notoriously  sliort  of  men.  One  can  hardly 
wonder  at  Erskine's  condemnation  of  his 
brother-in-law  out  of  his  own  mouth  as  a 
stultified  young  fraud  in  the  matter  of  Lord 
Manister.  As  to  the  girls,  some  old  tenets 
of  his  concerning  women  in  general  returned 
to  taunt  him  for  the  shipwreck  of  his  holi- 
day at  least.  Yet  Ruth  had  but  plotted  fur 
her  sister's  advancement,  not  for  her  own. 
Whether  Christina  cared  in  the  least  for  the 
man  whom  she  evidently  meant  to  marr}^ 
if  she  could,  was,  after  all,  Christina's  own 
affair.  Erskine  had  only  heard  her  disparage 
him  behind  his  back — at  which  Herbert  himself 
could  not  beat  her — whereas  Euth  had  at  least 
been  openly  in  favour  of  the  fellow  from  the 
very  first.  But  if  Herbert  was  a  fraud,  what 
was  the  name  for  Tiny  ?  Clearly,  the  only 
trustworthy  person  of  the  three  was  Euth,  who 
at  least — yet  alone — was  consistent. 

To  this  conclusion,  which  was  not    without 
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its  pleasing  side,  Erskine  came  with  liis  eyes 
on  the  ground  he  was  rolling.  But  as  he 
pushed  the  roller  towards  the  low  stone  wall 
dividing  the  lawn  from  the  churchyard,  into 
which  the  halls  were  too  often  hit,  one  came 
whizzing  out  of  it  for  a  change,  and  struck  the 
roller  under  Erskine's  nose.  And  leaning  with 
her  elhows  on  the  low  wall,  and  her  right  hand 
under  her  chin,  as  though  it  were  the  last  right 
hand  that  could  have  flung  that  ball,  stood  the 
girl  for  whom  a  had  enough  name  had  yet  to  be 
found. 

*'  Where  on  earth  did  you  spring  from  ?  " 
Holland  asked,  a  little  brusquely,  as  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  then  rolled  on  towards  the 
wall. 

"  If  you  mean  the  ball,"  replied  Tiny,  "  it 
must  be  the  one  we  lost  the  last  time  we  played. 
I  have  just  found  it  among  the  graves,  and  it 
slipped  out  of  my  hand." 

"  I    meant    you,"    said    Erskine,    with    an 
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unsuccessful  smile  ;  and  he  pushed  tlie  roller 
close  up  to  the  wall,  and  folded  his  arms  upon 
the  handle. 

"  Oh,  I  have  come  from  the  hall,  by  the 
forbidden  path  over  Gallow  Hill ;  but  it  seems 
that  wasn't  meant  for  us,  and  at  any  rate  I 
have  leave  to  use  it  whenever  I  like."  She  was 
puzzling  him,  and  she  knew  it,  but  she  met  his 
eyes  with  a  m3^sterious  smile  for  some  moments 
before  adding :  "  You  can't  tliink  what  a  view 
there  is  from  the  top  of  the  hill — I  mean,  a  view 
of  the  hall.  Just  now  the  sun  was  blazing  in 
all  the  windows,  like  the  flash  of  a  broadside 
from  an  old  two-decker ;  ^^ou  see,  it  made  such 
an  impression  on  me  that  I  thought  of  that  for 
your  benefit." 

Erskine  acknowledged  the  benefit  rather 
heavily  with  a  nod. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  Euth  ?  " 

"  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  she  is  watching 
the  match  ;  at  least,  she  was  an  hour  ago." 
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*'  Something  has  happened !  "  exclaimed 
Erskine  Holland,  starting  upright  and  leaving 
the  roller-handle  swino^in^^  in  the  air  like  an 
inverted  pendulum.  His  eyes  were  unconsciously 
stern ;  those  of  the  girl  seemed  to  quail  before 
them. 

"  Something  kas  happened/'  she  admitted 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.  "  I  suppose  you  would 
get  to  know  sooner  or  later,  so  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  myself  now.  The  fact  is,  Lord  Manister 
has  just  proposed  to  me." 

Erskine  dropped  his  eyes  and  shrugged 
slightly ;  then  he  raised  them  to  the  setting 
sun,  and  tried  to  look  resigned ;  then,  with  a 
noticeable  effort,  he  brought  them  back  to  her 
face,  and  forced  a  smile. 

"  I'm  not  surprised.  I  saw  it  coming, 
though  I  hardly  expected  it  so  soon.  WeJl, 
Tiny,  I  congratulate  you !  He  is  about  the 
most  brilliant  match  in  England." 


"  Quite  the  most,  I  thought." 
e  2 
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"  And  I  am  sure  he  is  a  first-rate  fellow," 
added  Erskine  with  vigour,  regretting  that  he 
had  not  said  this  first,  and  disliking  what  he 
had  said. 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  very  good  sort,"  acknowledged 
Tiny  to  the  wall. 

"  So  you  ought  to  he  the  happiest  young 
woman  in  the  world,  as  you  are  perhaps  the 
luckiest — I  mean  in  one  sense.  And  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Tiny,  I  do  indeed !  " 

To  clinch  his  congratulations  he  held  out 
his  hand,  from  which  she  raised  her  eyes  to  him 
at  last — with  the  look  of  a  cahman  refusing  his 
proper  fare. 

''  And  I  took  you  for  the  most  discerning 
person  I  knew !  "  said  Tiny,  very  slowly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say " 

His  eagerness  and  incredulity  arrested  his 
speech. 

"  1  do  mean  to  say." 

"  That  you  have — refused  him  ?  " 
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Tiny  nodded.  "  With  thanks — not  too 
many." 

They  stared  at  one  another  for  some 
moments  longer.  Then  Erskine  sat  down 
on  the  roller,  and  folded  his  arms  and  looked 
extremely  serious,  though  already  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  were  beginning  to  twitch. 

''  Now,  you  know.  Tiny,  I'm  in  loco  parentis 
as  long  as  you're  in  England.  In  this  one 
matter  you've  no  business  to  chaff  me.  Honestly 
now,  is  it  the  truth  that  Lord  Manister  has 
asked  you  to  marry  him,  and  that  you  have 
said  him  nay  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  truest  truth  I  ever  uttered  in  my 
life.  I  refused  him  point-blank,"  added  Tiny, 
with  eyes  once  more  lowered,  as  though  the 
memory  were  not  unmixed  with  shame,  "  and 
before  his  own  mother !  " 

"  In  the  presence  of  Lady  Dromard  ?  " 

She  nodded  solemnly,  but  with  a  blush. 

"  Grood  Lord  !  "  murmured  Erskine,     "  And 
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I  was  ass  enough  to  think  you  were  leading  him 
on  !  " 

She  whispered,  "  And  so  I  was/' 

For  one  moment  Erskine  stared  at  her  more 
seriously  than  ever;  then  the  reaction  came, 
and  she  saw  him  shaking.  He  shook  until  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes ;  and  when  he  was  rid 
of  them,  he  perceived  the  same  thing  in 
Tiny's  eyes,  hut  ohviously  not  from  the  same 
cause. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  such  a  joke,''  said 
the  girl,  in  the  voice  of  one  pained  when  in 
pain  already.  "I  am  pretty  well  ashamed 
of  myself,  I  can  tell  you.  If  you  really 
consider  yourself  responsible  for  me,  I  think 
you  might  let  me  tell  3^ou  something  about 
it ;  for  you  must  tell  Euth — I  daren't.  But 
if  you're  going  to  laugh  ...  let  me  tell 
you  it's  no  laughing  matter  to  me,  now  I've 
done  it." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Holland,  instantly  ;    "  I 
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am  a  brute.  Do  tell  me  anything  yon  care  to  ; 
I  promise  not  to  laugh  unless  you  do.  And  I 
might  he  able  to  help  you." 

"  Ah,  you  would  if  anybody  could ;  but 
nobody  can  ;  I  have  behaved  just  scandalously, 
and  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  do,  now  that  it's 
too  late.  Yet  I  wish  that  you  knew  all  about 
it,  Erskine ! "  She  looked  at  him  wistfully. 
"  You  understand  things  so.  Would  it  bore 
you  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  the  whole  thing 
happened  ?  " 

The  gilt  hands  of  the  church  clock  made  it 
ten  minutes  to  six  v/hen  Erskine  shook  his  head 
and  bent  it  attentively.  When  the  hour  struck 
he  had  opened  his  mouth  only  once,  to  answer 
her  question  as  to  how  much  he  knew  of  her 
affair  with  Lord  Manister  in  Melbourne.  He 
had  known  for  a  day  and  a  half  as  much  as 
Ruth  knew ;  and  he  did  not  learn  much  more 
now,  for  the  girl  could  speak  more  freelj^  of 
recent  incidents,  and  dwelt  principally  on  those  of 
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that  afternooD,  beginnini^  with  Lady  Dromavd's 
extraordinary  attentiveness  on  the  cricket-field. 

''  I  felt  there  was  something  behind  that, 
thougli  I  didn't  know  what ;  I  could  only  be 
sure  that  she  had  her  eve  on  me.  However,  I 
took  a  tremendous  vow  to  face  whatever  came 
Avithout  movino^  a  muscle.  I  think  I  succeeded 
on  the  whole,  but  I  was  on  the  edge  of  a 
panic  when  she  took  me  up-stairs.  I  wanted  to 
clear  !     I  had  quahiis  !  " 

She  was  startlingly  candid  on  another  point : 
"  I  also  made  up  my  mind  to  behave  as 
prettily  as  possible,  just  to  show  her.  I  was 
really  pleased  with  the  interest  she  seemed  to 
take  in  what  I  told  her  about  the  bush,  and  I 
was  quite  delighted  to  see  a  galar  again.  But 
I  needn't  have  made  the  fuss  I  did  in  takinir  it 
out  of  its  cage  ;  that  was  purely  put  on,  and  all 
the  time  I  was  mortally  afraid  that  it  would 
peck  me.  Yet  I  suppose,"  added  Tiny,  after 
some  moments,    "  you    won't    believe    me   when 
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I   tell   you   that    I    am    ashamed    of    all    that 
alread}^?  " 

Erskine  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  to  be  ashamed  of  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  his  opinion  she  was  perfectly  justified  in  all 
she  had  done.  With  kind  eyes  upon  her,  he 
added  what  he  very  nearly  meant,  that  he  was 
proud  of  her;  and  his  remark  wrought  a  change 
in  her  expression  which  convinced  him  finally 
that  at  least  she  was  not  proud  of  herself. 

"  Ah,  you  weren't  there,  Erskine,"  said  Chris- 
tina sadly,  her  blue  eyes  clouded  with  penitence  ; 
"you  don't  know  how  kind  poor  Lady  Dromard 
was,  with  all  her  dodges  !  She  said  it  would  be 
more  comfortable  to  have  tea  up  there.  Com- 
fortable w^as  the  last  thing  I  felt,  in  my  heart, 
but  I  never  let  her  see  that;  and  besides,  I  didn't 
as  yet  guess  what  was  coming.  Even  when  she 
wanted  me  to  tell  her  my  own  name,  I  couldn't  be 
sure  that  she  suspected  me.  I  wasn't  sure  until 
she  asked  me  whether  the  girl  had  got  over  it, 
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when  I  knew  from  her  voice.  And  I  saw  then 
that  she  really  rather  liked  me,  and  half  wished 
ifc  to  be ;  and  I  was  sorry,  because  I  liked  her  ; 
and  though  I  spoke  my  mind  to  her  about  her 
son,  I  should  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  every- 
thing to  her  if  he  hadn't  come  in  just  then.  I 
should  have  told  her  straight  that  I  didn't  care 
that  for  him — not  now — and  that  I  had  been 
flirting  with  him  disgracefully  just  to  try  to 
make  him  smart  as  I  had  smarted.  That's  the 
whole  truth  of  it,  Erskine ;  and  I  meant  to  tell 
her  so  in  another  second,  because  I  couldn't 
stand  her  kissing  me  and  crjdng  and  all  that. 
I  should  have  been  crying  myself  next  moment. 
Bat  just  then  /w  came  in,  and  I  remembered 
everything.  I  remembered,  too,  what  she  had 
had  to  do  with  it,  on  her  own  showing;  and  when 
I  saw  what  she  wanted  me  to  say,  I  think  I 
became  possessed." 

Her  brother-in-law  was  very  curious  to  know 
all  that  Christina  had  said,  but  she  would  not 
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tell  him,  Slie  merely  remarked  tliat  he  would 
tliink  all  the  worse  of  her  if  he  knew,  even 
though  at  the  moment  she  could  hardly  re- 
member any  one  thing  that  she  had  said.  Then 
she  paused,  and  recalled  a  little,  and  the  little 
made  her  blush. 

"  I  didn't  come  well  out  of  it,"  she  declared. 

Erskine  threw  discredit  on  her  word  in  this 
particular  matter;  he  sniffed  an  extravagant 
remorse. 

"  Talk  of  hitting  a  man  when  he's  down  !  " 
exclaimed  Tiny  miserabl}^  "  I  hit  Lady  Dromard 
when  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  Lord 
Manister  when  he  was  hitting  himself.  He  took 
it  splendidly.  He  is  a  gentleman.  I  don't  care 
what  else  he  is — lord  or  no  lord,  he  would 
always  be  a  perfect  gentleman.  What's  more,  I 
am  very  sorry  for  him." 

''Why  on  earth  be  sorry  for  him?"  asked 
Erskine,  with  a  touch  of  irritation ;  for  when 
Tiny  spoke  of  Lady  Dromard's  tears,  her  own 
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eyes  swam  with  them  ;  and  to  do  a  thing  like  this 
and  start  crying  over  it  the  moment  it  was  done 
seemed  to  Erskine  a  bad  sign.  The  event  was 
so  very  fresh,  and  so  entirely  contrary  to 
his  own  most  recent  apprehensions,  that  at 
present  his  only  feeling  in  the  matter  was 
one  of  profound  satisfaction.  But  the  symp- 
toms she  showed  of  relenting  already  interfered 
not  a  little  with  that  satisfaction ;  while,  even 
more  than  by  the  remark  that  had  prompted  his 
question,  he  Avas  alarmed  by  her  answer  to  it : 

"Because  I  believe  he  does  care  for  me,  a 
little  bit,  in  his  own  way — or  he  thinks  he  does, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing  ;  and  because, 
when  all's  said  and  done,  I  have  treated  him 
like  a  little  fiend  !  " 

"  My  good  girl,"  said  Holland,  uneasily,  "  I 
should  remember  how  he  treated  you." 

"  Ah  no,"  answered  Christina,  shaking  her 
head ;  "I  have  remembered  that  far  too  long  as 
it  is.     That's  ancient  history." 
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"  Well,  be  sorry  for  liim  if  you  like ;  be 
sorry  for  yourself  as  well." 

That  was  the  best  advice  that  occurred  to 
him  at  the  moment,  but  it  set  her  off  at  a 
tangent. 

"  I  should  think  I  am  sorry  for  myself — I 
should  be  sorry  for  any  girl  who  could  so 
far  forget  herself ! "  cried  Christina,  speaking 
bitterly  and  at  a  great  pace.  "  Shall  I  tell  you 
the  sort  of  thing  I  said?  When  I  told  him  I 
could  not  possibly  believe  in  his  really  caring 
for  me,  after  the  way  in  which  he  left  Mel- 
bourne without  so  much  as  saying  good-bye  to 
me  or  sending  me  word  that  he  was  going,  he 
said  it  wasn't  then  he  really  loved  me,  but  now. 
So  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  as  in  my 
case  it  might  perhaps  have  been  then,  but  it 
certainly  wasn't  now.  I  actually  said  that  ! 
Then  Lady  Dromard  spoke  up.  She  had  been 
staring  at  me  without  a  word,  but  she  spoke  up 
now,  and  it  served  me  rioht.     I  can't  blame  her 
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for  being  indignant,  but  sbe  didn't  say  balf 
she  could  bave  said,  and  it  was  more  wbat  sbe 
implied  tbat  sticks  and  stings.  It  didn't  sting 
tben,  tbougb  ;  I  was  tbinking  of  all  tbe  talk 
out  tliere.  It  was  wben  Lord  Manister  stopped 
ber,  and  beld  out  bis  band  to  me  and  said — 
'  Anyway  you  forgive  me  now  ?  I  tbougbt 
you  /lad  forgiven  me  ' — it  was  tben  I  began  to 
tingle.  I  said  I  forgave  bim,  of  course  ;  and 
tben  I  bolted.  Bat  I  w^as  sorry  for  liim,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  bim,  wbatever  you  say,  for  I  bad 
cut  bim  to  tbe  beart.  .  .  .  And  be  looked 
most  awfully  nice  tbe  wbole  time  !  " 

Witb  tbese  frivolous  last  words  tbere  came 
a  smile :  tbe  normal  girl  slione  out  for  an  instant, 
as  tbe  sun  breaks  tbrougb  clouds :  and  Erskine 
took  advantage  of  tbe  gleam. 

"  To  tbe  beart  of  bis  vanity — tbat's  wbere 
you  cut.  You've  bumiliated  bim,  certainly; 
but  surely  be  deserved  it  ?  In  any  case,  you've 
given   young    Manister   tbe    rigbt-about;    and 
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upon  my  soul  that's  rather  a  performance  for 
our  Tiny  !     I  should  only  like  to  have  seen  it." 

"  It's  good  of  you  to  call  me  your  Tiny,"  re- 
turned the  young  girl,  rather  coldly.  *'But  don't 
talk  to  me  about  performances,  please,  unless  you 
mean  disgraceful  performances.  I  wish  I  had 
never  come  to  England — I  wish  I  was  back  in 
Australia — I  wish  I  was  up  at  the  station ! " 
she  cried  with  sudden  passion.  "I  am  miserable, 
and  you  won't  understand  me ;  and  Euth  couldn't 
if  she  tried." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  Erskine  said,  in  rather  an 
injured  tone,  "  surely  you're  a  little  unfair  on 
us  both?  Euth  will  understand,  when  I  tell 
her;  and  as  for  me — I  think  I  understand  you 
alread}^" 

"  Not  you  !  "  answered  Tiny,  disdainfully. 
''  You  call  it  a  performance !  You  treat  it  as  a 
joke  !  "  And  she  left  him  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

He   watched    her   enter  the    garden  by  the 
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little  gate  lower  down,  and  saunter  towards 
the  house  with  lagghig  steps.  The  low  sun 
streamed  uj^on  her  drooping  figure.  Even  at  that 
distance,  and  with  her  face  hidden  from  him, 
she  seemed  to  Erskine  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
was  wayward  and  wilful  and  sweet  in  girlhood. 
And  her  tears  and  temper  made  her  doubly 
sweet,  as  the  rain  draws  new  fragrance  from  a 
flower;  but  they  had  also  made  her  doubly  difficult 
to  understand.  One  moment  he  bad  seen  her 
plainly,  as  in  the  limelight ;  in  another,  she  had 
retired  to  a  deeper  shade  than  before.  The 
explanation  of  her  conduct  towards  Lord  Man- 
ister  had  been  a  sufficiently  startling  revelation, 
yet  a  perfectly  lucid  one;  but  what  of  this  prompt 
transition  to  tears  and  penitence  ?  The  only 
interpretation  which  suggested  itself  to  Erskine 
was  one  that  he  refused  to  entertain.  He  pre- 
ferred to  attribute  Christina's  present  state  of 
mind  to  mere  reaction;  if  the  reaction  had  taken 
a  rather  hysterical  form,  that   perhaps  was  not 
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to  be  wondered  at.  Moreover,  this  seemed  to 
be  indeed  tlie  case :  for  the  girl  was  seen  no  more 
that  day,  save  by  Euth  :  who  by  night  was  perhaps 
the  most  disappointed  person  in  the  parish  ;  only 
she  managed  to  conceal  her  disappointment  in 
a  way  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire. 

Nevertheless,  dinner  at  the  rectory  was  a 
dismal  meal,  and  the  more  so  for  the  high  spirits 
of  Herbert,  which,  meeting  with  no  response, 
turned  to  silence.  Poor  Herbert  happened  to 
have  distinguished  himself  in  the  match,  which, 
indeed,  he  had  been  largely  instrumental  in 
winning  for  his  side ;  but  neither  Ruth  nor  her 
husband  showed  any  interest  in  his  exploit,  and 
Tiny  was  not  there.  Erskine  was  no  cricketer ; 
Herbert  hated  him  for  it,  and  made  a  sullen 
attack  on  the  claret.  But  at  length  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  there  was  some  special  reason  for 
the  silence  and  glum  looks  at  either  end  of  the 
table,  for  which  Christina's  alleged  headache 
would  not  in  itself  sufficiently  account;  and  when 
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Euth  left  tlie  table  early  to  look  after  Tiny,  lie 
said  bluntly  to  Erskine — 

"  You're  enough  to  give  a  fellow  the  blues, 
the  pair  of  you  !  What's  wrong  ?  Have  I  done 
anything,  or  has  Tiny  ?  " 

Erskine  temporised,  pushing  forward  the 
claret.  ''  I  understand  ^ou  have  done  some- 
thing," he  said,  with  a  first  ajDproach  to  geni- 
ality; "but  upon  my  word,  old  fellow,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  I  couldn't  listen,  for  the  life 
of  me ;  and  you  must  forgive  me.  Tiny's  upset, 
and  that's  upset  Euth,  which  I  suppose  has  upset 
me  in  my  turn.  Please  call  me  names — I  deserve 
them — and  then  tell  me  again  what  you  have 
done." 

Herbert  did  not  require  two  invitations  to 
do  this.  He  had  not  only  acquitted  himself  bril- 
liantly, but  there  was  a  peculiar  piquancy  in  his 
success  :  he  had  saved  the  side  which  had  treated 
him  with  unobtrusive  but  galling  contempt  until 
the  last  moment,  when  he  opened  their  eyes,  and 
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tlieir  throats  too.  They  had  put  him  to  field  at 
short  leg ;  during  the  intervals,  after  the  fall  of 
a  wicket,  not  one  of  them  had  spoken  a  word  to 
him,  save  good-natured  Mr.  Willoughby ;  and 
they  had  sent  him  in  last,  with  hopeless  faces, 
when  there  were  many  runs  to  get.  The  good 
batsmen,  beginning  with  Lord  Manister,  had 
mostly  failed  miserably.  The  Hon.  Stanley 
Dromard,  who  had  been  in  fine  form  all  the 
week,  had  alone  done  well;  and  he  was  still  at 
the  wicket  when  Herbert  whipped  in,  with  his 
ears  full  of  gratuitous  instructions  to  keep  his 
wicket  up,  and  not  to  try  to  hit  the  professional, 
and  his  heart  of  other  designs.  Those  instruc- 
tions were  given  without  much  knowledge  of  this 
young  Australian,  who  took  a  sincere  delight  in 
disregarding  them.  He  had  hit  out  from  the 
very  first,  particularly  at  the  professional,  who 
disliked  being  hit,  and  who  was  also  somewhat 
demoralised  by  the  extreme  respect  with  which 

he  had  been  treated  by  preceding  batsmen.   There 
/2 
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were  thirty  runs  to  make  when  Herbert  went  in, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  made  them  nearly 
all  from  his  own  bat,  exhibiting  an  almost  in- 
solent amount  of  coolness  and  nerve  at  the  crisis. 
The  best  of  it  was,  that  no  one  had  considered  it  a 
crisis  when  he  went  in;  but  his  truculent  batting 
had  immediately  made  it  one,  and  ultimately,  in 
a  scene  of  the  greatest  excitement,  of  which 
Herbert  was  the  hero,  an  almost  certain  defeat 
had  been  converted  into  a  glorious  victory. 
All  this  was  confirmed  by  the  local  newspaper 
next  day;  considering  his  achievement  and  his 
character,  the  hero  himself  told  his  tale  with 
modesty. 

"He  bowled  like  beggary,"  he  concluded,  in 
allusion  to  the  discomfited  professional;  ''but  I 
tell  you,  old  toucher,  we  were  too  many  measles 
for  him  ! " 

"  They  were  more  civil  to  you  after  that  ?  " 
"  My    oath ! "    said    Herbert    complacently. 
"  Those   Eton  jokers  kicked   up  hell's  delight ! 
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Stanley  Dromard  shook  hands  with  me  bet  wee  d 
the  wickets,  and  said  I  ought  to  be  going  up  to 
Trinity;  but  he's  a  real  good  sportsman,  with 
less  side  than  you'd  think.  His  governor  the 
Earl  congratulated  me  in  person — you  bet  I  felt 
it  down  my  marrow  !  He  wants  to  know  how 
it  is  I'm  not  playing  for  the  Australians.  The 
only  man  who  didn't  say  a  word  to  me  was  that 
dam'  fool  Manister." 

"  Ah,  he  was  on  the  ground,  then?  " 

"He  turned  up  as  I  went  in;  and  when  I 
came  out  he  didn't  look  at  me.  Who  the  blazes 
does  he  think  he  is  ?  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  him, 
though  I'm  a  larrikin  and  he's  a  twopenny  lord. 
I  don't  care  what  he  is,  I  had  the  bulge  over 
him  to-day — he  made  four  !  " 

"  Perhaps  someone  else  has  had  the  bulge 
over  him,  too,"  suggested  Erskine,  gently. 

"  Has  someone  ?  " 

Erskine  nodded. 

"Our  Tiny?" 
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''  Yes ;  lie  lias  asked  her  to  marry  liim,  and 
she  lias  refused  him  on  the  spot/' 

Herbert  shot  out  of  his  chair. 

"  So're  you  crackin' !  I  thought  something 
was  wrong,  man !     O  Lord,  this  is  a  treat !  " 

"It's  a  treat  she  didn't  prepare  one  for ;  I 
had  visions  of  a  very  different  upshot." 

''  Aha  !  you  never  know  where  you  have  our 
Tiny.  No  more  does  old  Manister.  Oh,  but 
this  is  a  treat  for  the  gods  !  " 

"  I  told  Tiny  it  was  a  performance,"  Erskine 
said,  reflectively ;  "  it  struck  me  as  one,  and  I 
was  trying  to  cheer  her  up — but  that  wasn't 
the  way." 

"  No  ?  She's  a  terror,  our  Tiny  1 "  murmured 
Herbert,  with  a  running  chuckle.  ''  Now  I 
know  why  the  brute  was  so  civil  to  me  the  first 
time  I  met  him  in  these  parts.  Even  then  my 
hand  itched  to  fill  his  eye  for  him,  but  I  didn't 
say  anything,  because  Tiny  seemed  on  the  job 
herself.      To  think  this  was  her  game !   I  must 
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go  and  shake  hands  with  her;  I  must  go  and  tell 
her  she's  done  better  than  filling  up  his  eye." 

"  Don't  yon,"  said  Erskine  quietly,  "  I 
wouldn't  say  much  to  her  afterwards,  either,  if  I 
may  give  you  a  hint.  She  doesn't  take  quite 
our  view  of  this  matter.  Not  that  we  can  pre- 
tend that  ours  is  at  all  a  nice  view  of  it,  mind 
you;  only  I  really  do  regard  it  as  a  bit  of  a 
performance  on  our  Tiny's  part,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  it." 

"  By  ghost,  so  should  I !  And  seriously," 
added  Herbert,  "  he  deserved  all  he's  got.  I 
happen  to  know." 


CHAPTER    XTY. 


A    CYCLE    OF    MOODS. 


But  the  girl  herself  chose  to  think  otherwise. 
That  was  her  perversity.  She  could  now  see 
excuses  for  her  own  ill-treatment  in  the  past, 
but  none  for  the  revenge  she  had  just  taken  on 
the  man  who  had  treated  her  badly.  A  revenge 
it  had  certainly  been,  plotted  systematically, 
and  carried  out  from  first  to  last  in  sufficiently 
cold  blood.  But  already  she  v^as  ashamed  of  it. 
So  sincerely  ashamed  was  Christina,  now  that 
she  had  completed  her  retaliation  and  secured 
her  triumph,  that  she  very  much  exaggerated  the 
evil  she  had  done,  and  could  imagine  no  baser 
behaviour  than  her  own.  She  had,  indeed,  felt  the 
baseness  of  it  while  yet  there  was  time  to  draw 
back,  but  the   memory  of  her  own  humiliation 
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had  been  her  goad  whenever  she  hesitated ; 
and  then  the  way  had  been  made  irresistibly 
easy  for  her.  But  this  was  no  comfort  to  her 
now.  Neither  was  that  goad  any  excuse,  to  her 
self-accusing  mind;  for  she  could  feel  it  no 
longer,  which  made  her  wonder  how  she  had  ever 
felt  it  at  all.  Her  judgment  was  obscured  by 
the  magnitude  of  her  meanness  in  her  own  eyes. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  as  complete  as  it 
was  startling  and  distressing  to  herself. 

In  her  trouble  and  excitement  that  night  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  speak  to  someone, 
and  she  sj)oke  with  unusual  freedom  to  Euth, 
who  displayed  on  this  occasion,  among  others, 
a  really  lamentable  want  of  tact.  Tiny  sought 
to  explain  her  trouble  :  it  was  not  that  she 
could  possibly  care  for  Lord  Manister  again,  or 
dream  of  marrying  him  under  any  circumstances 
(Euth  said  nothing  to  all  this),  but  that  she 
half  believed  he  really  cared  for  her  (Euth  was 
sure  of   it),  in   his  own  way  (Euth   seemed  to 
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believe  in  liis  way) ;  and  in  any  case  slie  was 
very  sorry  for  him.  So  was  Euth.  In  all  tlie 
circumstances,  the  sorrow  of  Euth  might  well 
have  received  a  less  frank  expression  than  she 
thought  fit  to  give  it. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  did  not 
occur  to  Euth.  She  was  in  and  out  of  the  room 
until  at  last  Christina  was  asleep,  and  dreaming 
of  the  hall  windows  ablaze  against  the  sunset, 
while  again  and  again  in  her  sleep  the  warm 
broken  voice  of  Lady  Dromard  turned  hard  and 
cold.  Euth  watched  her  affectionately  enough 
as  she  slept,  and  consoled  herself  for  her  own 
disappointment  by  the  reflection  that  at  least 
they  understood  one  another  now.  Therefore  it 
was  a  rude  shock  to  her  when  Christina  came 
down  next  day  and  would  hardly  look  at  any 
of  them. 

Her  mood  had  changed;  it  was  now  her 
worst.  She  was  pale  still,  but  her  expression 
was  set,  and  there  was  a  quarrelsome  glitter  in 
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lier  eyes ;  the  fact  being,  that  she  was  a  little 
tired  of  chastising  herself,  and  exceedingly  ready 
to  begin  on  some  second  person.  So  Erskine 
himself  was  badly  snubbed  at  his  own  breakfast- 
table,  and  when  Tiny  afterwards  took  herself 
into  the  kitchen-garden  Euth  followed  her  for 
an  explanation,  in  the  fulness  of  her  confidence 
that  they  understood  one  another  at  last.  No 
explanation  was  given,  Tiny  merely  remarking 
that  she  was  sorry  if  she  had  been  rude,  but 
that  she  was  in  an  evil  state  all  through,  and 
unfit  for  human  society.  To  Ruth,  however, 
this  only  meant  that  Tiny  was  unfit  to  be 
alone.  So  Euth  remained  in  the  kitchen-garden 
too,  and  was  good  enough  to  resume  gratuit- 
ously her  consolations  of  the  night  before.  But 
in  a  very  few  minutes  she  returned  complaining 
to  her  husband. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  he  at  once,  ''  you  oughtn't 
to  have  gone  near  her.  Above  all,  you 
shouldn't    have    broached    the    subject   of    her 
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affairs ;  you  should  have  left  that  to  her.  She 
seems  considerably  ashamed  of  herself;  and 
though  I  must  say  I  think  that's  absurd, 
you  can't  help  liking  her  the  better  for  it. 
She  surprised  us  all,  but  she  surprised  herself 
too,  because  she  has  found  that  she  can't  strike 
a  blow  without  hurting  herself  at  least  as  badly 
as  anybody  else ;  and  that  shows  the  good  in 
her.  Personally,  I  think  the  blow  was  justified  ; 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  point 
is,  that  if  she's  mortified  about  the  whole 
concern,  as  is  obviously  the  case,  it  must  in- 
crease her  mortification  to  know  that  we  know 
all  about  it,  and  that  she  herself  has  told  us. 
Which  applies  more  to  me  than  to  you.  It  was 
natural  she  should  tell  you ;  she  only  told  me 
because  I  happened  to  be  the  first  person  she  saw, 
and  I  can  quite  understand  her  hating  me  by  this 
time  for  listening.  We  must  ignore  the  whole 
matter,  except  when  it  pleases  her  to  bring  it 
up  ;  and  then  we  must  let  her  make  the  running." 
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"  I  hate  people  to  require  so  mucli  liumour- 
ing  !  "  exclaimed  Euth,  with  some  reason. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I'm  glad  that  ^oti 
don't/'  her  husband  said,  prettily.  "As  to  Tiny, 
her  faults  are  very  sweet,  and  her  moods  are 
really  interesting — but  I'm  thankful  they  don't 
run  in  the  family  !  " 

He  seemed  thankful. 

"  Yet  you're  a  wonderful  man  for  understand- 
ing other  people,"  returned  Euth,  as  prettily ; 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  admiration. 

"Ah  well,  Tiny's  not  like  other  people.  I 
think  she  must  enjoy  startling  one.  Our  best 
plan  is  to  expect  the  unexpected  of  her  from 
this  time  forth ;  and  to  let  her  be  until  she 
comes  to  herself." 

And  that  came  to  pass  quite  in  good  time. 
Having  effaced  herself  all  the  morning  and 
again  during  the  afternoon,  and  having  been 
grotesquely  polite  to  the  others  (when  it  was 
necessary  to  speak  to  them)  at  mid-day  dinner, 
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Tiny  reappeared  at  tea  in  another  frock  and 
flying  signals  of  peace.  She  seemed  anxious  to 
acquiesce  with  things  that  were  said.  So 
Erskine  forced  jokes  which  were  sufficiently 
terrihle  in  themselves,  but  they  served  a  good 
purpose  very  well.  Christina  recovered  her  old 
form,  and  after  tea  made  a  winsome  assault  upon 
no  less  redoubtable  a  defender  of  his  own  inclina- 
tions than  her  brother  Herbert.  Him  she  suc- 
cessfully importuned  to  take  her  to  church  in 
the  evening,  although  not  to  the  church  close  at 
hand,  where  there  was  never  necessarily  any 
service  in  the  rector's  absence.  Tiny,  however, 
had  heard  from  her  friends  in  the  village  of  a 
gifted  young  Irishman  who  wore  a  stole  and 
held  forth  extempore  in  a  neighbouring  parish ; 
they  found  their  way  to  it  across  the  twilit  fields. 
They  did  not  return  till  after  nine,  when  Chris- 
tina seemed  much  brighter  than  before.  Her 
brightness,  however,  was  seemingly  more  grateful 
to  Mr.  than  to  Mrs.  Holland,  who  enticed  her 
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brother  into  the  garden  after  supper,  to  ask 
him  whether  Tiny  had  not  mentioned  Lord 
Manister. 

"Why,  yes,  she  did  just  mention  him,"  said 
Herbert ;  "  but  that's  all.  I  wasn't  going  to  say 
a  word  about  the  joker,  and  just  as  we  came 
back  to  the  drive  here  she  got  a  hold  of  my  arm 
and  thanked  me  for  not  having  asked  her  any 
questions  ;  so  I  was  glad  I  hadn't.  She  said  she 
wasn't  by  an}^  means  proud  of  herself,  and  that 
she  wanted  to  forget  the  whole  thing,  if  we'd  only 
let  her.  She  doesn't  want  to  be  bothered  about 
it  by  anybody.  Those  were  her  very  words,  as 
we  came  up  the  drive.  She  was  jolly  enough  all 
the  way  there,  talking  mostly  about  Wallandoon. 
You'll  have  noticed  how  keen  she  is  on  the 
station  ever  since  she  went  up  there  with  the 
governor  last  April ;  I  think  the  old  place  was  a 
treat  to  her  after  Melbourne,  to  tell  you  the 
truth." 

Euth  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she 
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knew.  She  asked,  however,  whether  Tiny  had 
talked  also  of  Wallandoon  on  the  way  home. 

"  No  ;  she  was  a  bit  quiet  on  the  way  home. 
I  think  the  sermon  must  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  her,  but  I  didn't  hear  it  myself;  I 
put  in  a  sleep  instead.  In  the  hymns,  though, 
she  sang  out  immense — by  ghost,  as  if  she  meant 
it!  I  rather  wish  I'd  heard  the  sermon,"  re- 
marked Herbert,  thoughtfully,  "  because  it 
seemed  to  set  her  thinking.  I  believe  she's 
given  to  thinking  of  those  things  now  and  then ; 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  her  go  religious 
some  day,  if  she  don't  marry;  I'd  rather  she 
did,  too,  than  marry  a  thing  like  Manister ! " 

The  next  day  was  their  last  at  Essingham, 
for  w^hich  not  even  Euth  could  grieve,  in  view  of 
recent  events.  The  day,  however,  was  its  own  con- 
solation ;  it  was  cold  and  dull  and  damp,  though 
not  acLually  wet,  so  that  Erskine,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  in  front  of  a  baro- 
meter, had   hopes  of   some  final   setts   in   the 
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afternoon,  when  the  Willoughbys  were  coming 
to  say  good-bye.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  wlien 
the  time  arrived,  though  the  court  was  dead  and 
the  light  bad  ;  his  own  service  was  the  more 
telling  under  these  conditions.  But  to  the  two 
girls,  w^ho  liad  been  brought  up  to  better  things, 
it  w^as  a  repulsive  day  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  they  were  very  glad  to  spend  the  morning  in 
packing-up  before  a  hearty  fire. 

"  This  is  tlie  kind  of  thing  that  makes  one 
sigli  for  Wallandoon,"  Tiny  happened  to  say, 
once,  as  she  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
gray  sky  and  sullied  trees.  The  thought  w^as 
spoken  just  as  it  came  into  her  head  with  an 
imaginary  beam  of  bush  sunshine.  There  was  no 
other  thought  behind  it — no  human  mote  in  that 
sunbeam,  certainly.  Bat  Euth  had  raised  her 
head  swiftly  from  the  trunk  over  which  she  was 
bending,  and  she  knelt  gazing  at  her  sister's 
back  as  a  dog  pricks  its  ears,. 

''Why  Wallandoon?  Why  not  Melbourne?" 
9 
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*'  Because  I  have  had  enough  of  Melbourne," 
replied  Christina  quietly,  and  without  turning 
round. 

''  I  thought  you  took  so  kindly  to  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  did;  I  have  taken  kindly  to  many 
things  that  were  bad  for  me  in  my  time.  And 
that's  all  the  more  reason  why  I  should  hanker 
after  Wallandoon.  I  only  wish  we  could  all  go 
back  there  to  live  !  " 

''Well,  I  must  say  I  shouldn't  care  to  live 
there  now,"  remarked  Euth,  with  a  little  laugh ; 
"  and  I  don't  see  how  you  could  like  it  either, 
after  civilisation." 

''  Ah,  that's  because  you  never  cared  for  the 
station  as  I  did,"  replied  Christina,  with  her 
back  still  turned ;  "  you  liked  the  verandah 
better  than  the  run,  and  you  hated  the  dust  from 
the  sheep  when  you  were  riding.  I  can  smell  it 
now !  Just  think :  they'll  be  in  the  middle  of 
shearing  by  this  time.  They  were  going  to  have 
thirty- six    shearers     on    the    board,    and    they 
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expected  the  best  clip  they've  had  for  years.  Can't 
you  hear  the  blades  clicking  and  the  tar-boj^s 
tearing  down  the  board,  and  the  bales  being 
heaved  about  at  the  back  of  the  shed — or  see 
the  fleeces  thrown  out  on  the  table,  and  rolled 
up  and  bounced  into  the  bins — and  father  draft- 
ing in  a  cloud  of  dust  at  the  yards  ?  Can't  I  ! 
Many's  the  time  I've  brought  him  a  mob  of 
woollies  myself.  And  how  good  the  pannikin 
of  tea  was,  and  the  shearer's  bun !  I  can  taste 
'em  now.  You  never  cared  for  tea  in  a  pannikin. 
Yet  perhaps  if  you'd  ever  gone  back  to  see  the 
place  since  we  left  it,  as  I  did,  you  might  be  as 
keen  on  it  as  I  am.  I  own  I  wasn't  so  keen 
when  we  lived  there.  When  I  went  back  and 
saw  it  the  other  day,  though,  I  thought  it  the 
best  place  in  the  world ;  and  you  would,  too." 

"  Is  Jack  Swift  managing  it  now  ?  "  Kuth 
asked,  indifferently. 

"  You  knew  he  was." 

"  Eeally  I'm  afraid  I  don'fc  know  much  about 
9  2 
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it;  but  if  you're  so  fond  of  the  place  as  all  that, 
Tiny,  I  should  just  marry  Jack  Swift,  and  live 
there  ever  after." 

"  I  suppose  you're  joking,"  said  the  young 
girl,  rather  scornfully;  "  but  in  case  you  aren't, 
perhaps  it  will  relieve  you  to  hear  that  if  ever 
I  do  marry,  I  shall  marry  a  man — not  a  place." 

And  she  turned  round  and  stared  hard 
through  another  window,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Mundham  gates  and  grounds ;  and 
Euth  made  no  more  jokes ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  Tiny  expatiate  any  further  on 
the  attractions  of  station  life  at  Wallandoon. 

The  Willoughb^^s  came  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Mrs.  Willoughby  was  severely  disappointed, 
owing  to  the  rudeness  of  Christina,  who  had 
disappeared  mysteriously,  although  she  knew  that 
these  people  were  coming.  Mrs.  Willoughby  had 
seen  her  last  leaving  the  cricket-ground  at  Mund- 
ham under  the  wing  of  Lady  Dromard — Mrs. 
Willoughby  had  looked  forward  immensely  to 
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seeing  her  again.  But  Christina  had  gone  out, 
and  none  knew  whither ;  the  visitor's  idea  was 
some  private  engagement  at  the  hall ;  and  this 
was  not  the  only  idea  she  expressed,  a  little  too 
freely  for  the  entire  ease  of  Christina's  sister. 
Happily  they  were  only  ideas.  Mrs.  Willoughby 
knew  nothing. 

Tiny,  as  it  turned  out  later,  had  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  in  the  village,  saying  good-bye 
to  her  friends  there.  Euth  found  this  rather 
difficult  to  believe,  as  she  had  heard  so  little  of 
the  friends  in  question.  Nevertheless  it  was 
strictly  true,  and  Tiny  had  taken  tea  with  Mrs. 
Clapperton,  whose  tears  she  had  kissed  away 
when  they  said  good-bye  ;  but  that  was  only  the 
end  of  a  scene  which  would  have  been  a  revelation 
to  some  who  prided  themselves  on  knowing  their 
Tiny  as  well  as  anyone  could  know  so  unaccount- 
able a  person.  At  dinner  that  evening  she  seemed 
chastened  and  subdued,  yet  her  temper,  certainly, 
had  never  been  sweeter.    It  was  noticeable  that 
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while  she  had  a  responsive  smile  for  most  things 
that  were  said,  she  made  fun  of  nothing  herself ; 
and  she  was  far  too  fond  of  making  fun  of  every- 
thing. But  for  two  whole  days  her  moods  had 
come  and  gone  like  the  shadows  of  the  clouds 
when  sun  and  wind  are  strong  together;  and  the 
last  of  her  whims  was  not  the  least  puzzling  at 
the  time.  Later,  Euth  read  it  to  her  own  extreme 
satisfaction;  but  at  the  time  it  did  seem  odd  to 
her  that  anyone  should  desire  a  walk  on  so  chilly 
and  unattractive  a  night.  Yet  when  they  had 
left  the  men  to  themselves,  this  was  what  Tiny 
said  she  would  like  above  all  things.  And  Buth, 
who  humoured  her,  had  her  reward. 

For  she  found  herself  being  led  through  the 
churchyard ;  and  when  she  hesitated  as  they  came 
to  the  notice  to  trespassers,  Tiny  muttered,  in  a 
dare-devil  way  : 

"  Lady  Dromard  gave  me  leave  to  come  this 
way  whenever  I  liked,  and  I  mean  to  make  use 
of  my  privilege  while  I  can.     I  want  to  see  the 
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hall  once  again — it  has  a  sort  of  fascination 
for  me  !  " 

More  amazed  than  before,  Euth  followed  her 
leader  up  the  western  slope  of  Grallow  Hill.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  they  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  beeches  on  top  before  they  could  discern  their 
branches  against  the  sky;  and  standing  under 
them  presently,  panting  from  their  climb,  they 
gazed  down  upon  a  double  row  of  warm  lights 
embedded  in  blackness.  These  were  the  hall 
windows,  in  even  tier,  with  here  and  there  one 
missins:,  like  the  broken  teeth  of  a  comb.  Out- 
line  the  building  had  none ;  only  the  windows 
were  bitten  upon  a  sable  canvas  in  ruddy  orange 
and  glimmering  yellow,  from  which  there  was 
just  enough  reflection  on  the  lawn  and  shrubs 
to  chain  them  to  earth  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
watched. 

"  Only  the  windows,"  murmured  Tiny, 
musingly.  "  Those  windows  mean  to  haunt 
me  for  the  rest  of  my  time." 
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"  I  wish  it  were  moonlight/'  Euth  said.  "  I 
wish  we  could  see  everything." 

"  No,  I  like  it  best  as  it  is,"  remarked  Tiny, 
after  further  meditation.  "  It  leaves  something 
to  your  imagination.  Those  windows  are  going 
to  leave  my  imagination  uncommonly  well  off  !  " 

They  stood  together  in  silence,  and  the 
beeches  talked  in  whispers  above  them.  When 
Ruth  spoke  next,  she  whispered  too,  as  though 
t'ley  were  just  outside  those  lighted  windows  : 

"  Yet  you  would  rather  live  at  Wallandoon 
than  anywhere  else  on  earth  !  " 

Tiny  said  nothing  to  that ;  but  after  it,  at  a 
distance,  there  came  a  sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Euth  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  not  tell  you,  dear;  it  might  make 
you  angry." 

"  I  think  I  like  being  made  angry  just  at 
present,"  said  Christina,  with  a  little  laugh  ; 
"but  you've  spiked  my  guns  by  saying  that  first; 
you  are  quite  safe,  my  dear." 
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"  Then  I  was  thinking — I  couldn't  help 
thinking — that  one  day  you  might  have  been 
mistress " 

''  Of  the  windows  ?  Then  it's  high  time  we 
turned  our  backs  on  them.  That's  just  what  I 
was  thinking  myself  1 '' 


CHAPTEE    XV. 

THE     INVISIBLE     IDEAL. 

On  the  flags  of  a  London  square,  some  days 
later,  Eutli  repeated  the  sigh  that  had  succeeded 
on  Grallow  Hill,  and  once  more  Christina  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Euth,  with  a  con- 
fidence born  of  the  former  occasion,  "  that  one 
day  all  this,  too,  would  have  been  more  or  less 
yours." 

*'  All  what,  pray  ?  " 

"  Every  brick  and  slate  that  you  can  see ! 
All  this  is  part  of  the  Dromard  estate ;  they 
own  every  inch  hereabouts." 

Christina's  next  remark  was  a  perfectly 
pleasant  one  in  itself,  only  it  referred  to  a 
totally  different  matter.     And  thus  she  treated 
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poor  Eutli.  At  other  times  she  would  herself 
rush  into  the  subject  without  warning,  and  out 
of  it  the  moment  it  wearied  or  annoyed  her ;  to 
follow  her  closely  in  and  out  required  a  nimble 
tact  indeed.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  know  always 
the  right  thing  to  say,  or  at  all  delightful  to  feel 
that  the  right  thing  to-day  might  be  the  wrong 
thing  to-morrow.  But  into  this  one  subject 
Euth  was  as  ready  to  enter  at  a  hint  from  Tiny 
as  she  was  now  contented  to  quit  it  at  her 
caprice.  The  elder  sister's  patience  and  good- 
temper  were  alike  wonderful,  but  still  more 
wonderful  was  her  faith.  Instinctively  she  felt 
that  all  was  not  over  between  Tiny  and  Lord 
Manister,  and  like  many  people  who  do  not 
pretend  to  be  clever,  and  are  fond  of  saying  so, 
she  believed  immensely  in  her  instincts.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  her  wishes 
for  Tiny  were  the  very  best  she  could  conceive  ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  she  had 
nobody  but  Tiny  to  watch  over  and  care  for,  to 
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think  about  and  make  plans  for,  during  tlie  long 
days  when  Erskine  was  in  the  City.  This  was 
the  great  excuse  for  Ruth,  which  never  occurred 
to  her  husband,  and  was  unknown  even  to 
herself.  Christina  was  her  baby ;  and  a  very 
troublesome  bad  baby  it  was. 

But  what  could  you  expect  ?  The  girl  was 
sufficiently  worried  and  unsettled  ;  she  was 
suffering  from  those  upsetting  fluctuations  of 
mind  which  few  of  her  kind  entirely  escape,  but 
which  are  violent  in  characters  that  have  grown 
with  the  emotional  side  to  the  sun  and  the 
intellectual  side  to  the  wall.  In  such  a  case 
the  mind  remains  hard  and  green,  while  the 
emotions  ripen  earlier  than  need  be  ;  and  the 
fault  is  the  gardener's;  and  the  gardener  is  the 
girl's  mother.  Now  Mrs.  Luttrell  was  a  soulless 
but  ladylike  nonentity,  with  an  eye  naturally 
blind  to  the  soul  in.  her  girls.  All  she  herself  had 
taught  them  was  an  unaffected  manner  and  the 
necessity  of   becoming  married.     So  Ruth  had 
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married  both  early  and  well,  by  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  and  Christina  had  restored  the  average 
by  committing  more  follies  of  all  sizes  than 
would  appear  possible  in  the  time.  That  in 
which  Lord  Manister  was  concerned  had  doubt- 
less been  the  most  important  of  the  series,  but  its 
sting  lay  greath^  in  its  notoriety.  It  had  caused  a 
light-hearted  girl  to  see  herself  suddenly  in  the 
pupils  of  many  eyes,  and  to  recoil  in  shame  from 
her  own  littleness.  It  had  made  her  hate  both 
herself  and  the  owners  of  all  those  eyes,  but  men 
especially,  of  whom  she  had  seen  far  too  much 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  What  she  had  done  in 
England  only  heightened  her  poor  opinion  ol: 
herself,  now  that  it  was  done.  She  had  seen 
her  way  to  an  incredibly  sweet  revenge,  onlj^  to 
find  it  incredibly  bitter.  In  striking  hard  she 
had  hurt  herself  most,  as  Erskine  had  divined  ; 
instead  of  satisfying  her  naturally  vindictive 
feeling  towards  Lord  Manister,  that  blow  had 
killed  it.     Now  she  forgave  him  freely,  but  found 
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it  impossible  to  forgive  herself;  and  so  the 
generosity  that  was  in  a  disordered  heart 
asserted  itself,  because  she  had  omitted  to  allow 
for  it,  not  knowing  it  was  there.  Worse  things 
asserted  themselves  too,  such  as  the  very  solid 
attractions  of  the  position  which  might  have  been 
hers ;  to  these  she  could  not  help  being  fully  alive, 
though  this  was  one  more  reason  why  she  hated 
herself.  Her  first  judgment  on  herself,  if  a 
mere  reaction  at  the  beginning,  became  ratified 
and  hardened  as  time  went  on.  She  became 
what  she  had  never  been  before,  even  when 
notoriety  had  made  her  reckless  —  an  intro- 
spective girl.  And  that  made  her  twisty  and 
queer  and  unaccountable;  for,  to  be  introspective 
with  equanimity,  you  must  have  a  bluff  belief 
in  yourself,  which  is  not  necessarily  conceit,  but 
Tiny  was  not  blessed  with  it. 

*'  She  has  lost  her  sense  of  fun — that's  the 
worst  part  of  the  whole  business  ! ''  exclaimed 
Erskine  one  night,  when  Christina  had  gone  early 
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to  bed,  as  she  always  would  now.  "She  has  ceased 
to  be  amusing  or  easily  amused.  The  empty 
town  is  boring  her  to  the  bone,  and  if  I  don't 
fix  up  our  Lisbon  trip  we  shall  have  her  want- 
ing to  go  back  to  Australia.  However,  I  am 
bound  to  be  in  Lisbon  by  the  end  of  next  month, 
and  I'm  keener  than  ever  on  having  you  two 
with  me.  I  know  the  ropes  out  there,  and  I 
could  promise  you  both  a  good  time — but  that 
depends  on  Tiny.  Let  us  hope  the  Bay  will 
blow  the  cobwebs  out  of  her  head ;  she  wasn't 
made  to  be  sentimental.  I  only  wish  I  could 
get  her  to  jeer  at  things  as  she  used  before 
we  went  to  Essingham  and  while  we  were 
there !  " 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  rather  a  good  thing 
she  has  dropped  that  ?  "  Euth  asked.  "  She  had 
no  respect  for  anything  in  those  days." 

"  And  her  humour  saved  her  !  Pray  what 
does  she  respect  now  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three  people  that  I  know  of — my 
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lord  and  master  for  one,  and  anotlier  person  wlio 
is  only  a  lord." 

^'  Look  here,  Euth,  I  don't  believe  it !  "  cried 
Erskine,  who  by  this  time  was  pacing  his  study 
floor.  "  Why,  she  hasn't  set  eyes  on  him  since 
the  day  she  refused  him — with  variations." 

"  I  know — -but  she's  had  time  to  reflect." 

"  Then  I  hope  and  pray  she  may  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  recant!  " 

"Well,  I  won't  deny  that  I  hope  differently," 
replied  Euth  quietly ;  "  but  I've  no  reason  to 
suppose  there's  any  chance  of  it ;  and  whatever 
happens,  Erskine,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  my — 
of  m}^  meddling  any  more." 

"My  dear  girl,  I  know  that,"  said  he,  cordially 
enough  ;  "  bat  of  course  you  tell  her  you're  sorry 
for  this,  and  you  wish  that.  It's  only  natural 
that  you  should." 

"  Ah,  I  daren't  say  as  much  to  her  as  you 
think,"  said  Euth  with  a  nod  and  a  smile ;  for 
she  was  glad  to  know  more  than  he  did,  here  and 
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tliere.  "  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me ;  I  have 
little  enough  influence  over  her.  She  has  only 
once  opened  her  heart  to  me — once,  and  that's 
all." 

Which  was  perfectly  true,  at  the  time. 

But  a  few  days  later  the  restless  girl  Avas 
seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  spend  her  money 
(which  is  really^  a  good  thing  to  do  when  yon 
are  troubled,  if  like  Christina  you  have  the  money 
to  spend) ;  and  as  her  most  irregular  desires  were 
sure  to  be  gratified  by  Euth  when  they  were  not 
quite  impossible,  this  whim  was  immediately  in- 
dulged. It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  afternoon  was  ex- 
tremely fine ;  and  it  was  a  Thursday,  when  men 
stay  late  in  Lombard  Street  on  account  of  next 
day's  outward  mails.  Consequently  there  was  no 
occasion  for  hurry;  and  so  fascinated  was  Chris- 
tina with  the  attractions  and  temptations  of 
several  well-known  establishments,  and  last,  as 

well  as  most  of  all,  with  those  of  the  Stores,  that  it 
h 
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was  golden  evening  before  they  breathed  again  the 
comparatively  fresh  air  of  Victoria  Street.  It 
was  like  Christina  to  wish,  at  that  hour,  to  walk 
home,  and  "through  as  many  parks  as  possible;" 
it  was  even  more  like  her  to  be  extravagantly 
delighted  with  the  first  of  these,  and  to  insist  on 
"  shouting  "  Euth  a  penny  chair  overlooking  the 
ornamental  water  in  St.  James's  Park. 

Glad  as  she  was  to  meet  her  sister's  wishes, 
when  she  would  only  express  them,  which  she 
was  doing  with  inconvenient  freedom  this  after- 
noon, Euth  did  take  exception  to  the  penny 
chairs.  Her  feeling  was,  that  for  the  two  of 
them  to  sit  down  solemnly  on  two  of  those  chairs 
was  not  an  entirely  nice  thing  to  do,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  thing  that  she  would  care  to  be  seen 
doing.  Knowing,  however,  that  this  would  be 
no  argument  with  Tiny,  she  merely  said  that  it 
would  make  them  too  late  in  getting  home ;  and 
that  happened  to  be  worse  than  none. 

''  Erskine  said  he  wouldn't  be  home  till  eight 
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o'clock ;  and  lie  told  us  not  to  dress,  as  plain  as 
he  could  speak,"  Tiny  reminded  her.  "  The 
other  parks  won't  beat  this  ;  and  you  shall  not 
be  late,  because  I'll  shout  a  hansom  too." 

So  Euth  made  no  more  objections,  though 
she  felt  a  sufficient  number ;  and  they  sat  down 
with  their  eyes  towards  the  pale  traces  of  a 
gentle  undemonstrative  September  sunset,  and 
were  silent.  Already  the  lamps  were  lighted  in 
the  Mall,  where  the  trees  were  tanned  and  tat- 
tered by  the  change  and  fall  of  the  leaf;  at  each 
end  of  the  bridge,  too,  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  reflected  below  in  palpitating  pillars  of  fire  ; 
and  every  moment  all  the  lights  burnt  brightei. 
Eastward  a  bluish  haze  mellowed  trees  and 
chimneys,  making  them  seem  more  distant  than 
they  were ;  the  noise  of  the  traffic  seemed  more 
distant  still,  but  it  floated  inward  from  the  four 
corners,  like  the  breaking  of  waves  upon  an  islet ; 
and  here  in   tlie  midst  of  it  the  stillness  was 

strange,  and  certainly  charming :  only  Tiny  was 
h  2 
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immoderately  eliarmed.  Slie  sat  so  long  without 
speaking  that  Euth  leant  back  and  watched  her 
curiously.  Her  face  was  raised  to  the  pale  pink 
sky,  with  wide-open  eyes  and  tight-shut  lips,  as 
though  the  desires  of  her  soul  were  written  out 
in  the  tinted  haze,  as  you  may  scratch  with  your 
finger  in  the  bloom  of  a  plum.  She  never  spoke 
until  the  next  quarter  rang  out  from  West- 
minster and  was  lingering  in  the  quiet  air,  when 
she  said,  "  Why  have  we  never  done  this  before, 
Euth  ?  " 

"  Well,"  answered  Euth,  "  I  never  did  it 
myself  before  to-day ;  and  I  must  own  I  think 
it's  rather  an  odd  thing  to  do." 

"Ah  well,  Heaven  may  be  odd — I  hope 
it  is  !  " 

Euth  began  to  laugh.  ''  My  dear  Tiny,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  call  this  heavenly  ?  " 

"  It's  near  enough,"  said  the  young  girl. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  what  stuff  !  The  couples 
keep  it  sufficiently  earthy,  I  should  say — and  the 
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smell  of  bad  tobacco,  and  that  child's  trumpet, 
and  the  midges  and  gnats — but  principally  'Any 
and  'Arriet." 

"Now  I  just  like  to  see  them,"  said  Chris- 
tina, for  once  the  serious  person  of  the  two ; 
"they're  so  awfully  happy." 

"  Awfully,  indeed !  "  cried  Euth,  with  a 
superior  little  laugh.  "  Yery  vulgarly  happy,  I 
should  say !  "  And  Tiny  did  not  immediately 
reply,  but  her  eyes  had  fallen  as  far  as  the  fret- 
work of  the  shabby  foliage  in  the  Mall,  over 
which  the  sky  still  glowed;  and  when  she  spoke, 
her  words  were  the  words  of  youthful  specula- 
tion. She  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  thinking  aloud, 
and  not  at  all  sure  of  the  sense  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Very  vulgarly  happy  !  "  she  repeated,  so 
long  after  the  words  had  been  spoken  that  it 
took  Euth  some  moments  to  recall  them. 
"  I  am  trying  to  decide  whether  there  isn't 
something  rather  vulgar  about  all  happiness  of 
that   kind — from    the    highest    to    the    lowest. 
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Forgive  me,  dear — I  don't  mean  anything  the 
least  bit  personal — I  find  I  don't  mean  a  word 
I've  said  1  I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  happiness 
itself,  so  much,  but  of  the  desire  for  it.  Oh, 
there  must  be  something  better  for  a  girl  to 
long  for !  There  is  something,  if  one  only 
knew  what  it  was ;  but  nobody  has  ever  shown 
me,  for  instance.  Still,  there  must  be  something 
between  misery  and  marriage  .  .  .  some- 
thing higher." 

Her  eyes  had  not  fallen,  but  they  shone 
with  tears. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  higher  than  marry- 
ing the  man  you  love,"  said  Ruth,  honestly. 

"  Ah,  if  you  love  him  I  There  is  no  need 
for  ^ou  to  know  a  higher  happiness,  even  if  one 
were  possible  in  your  case.     But  look  at  me  1 " 

"  You  must  marry,  too,"  said  Euth,  with 
facility. 

"As  I  probably  shall;  but  to  be  happy,  as 
you   are  happy,  one   ought  to  be  fond  of   the 
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person  first,  as  you  were  ;  and — well,  I  don't 
think  I  liave  ever  in  my  life  felt  as  you  felt." 

"  Stuff ! "  said  Eutli,  but  witli  as  much 
tenderness  as  the  word  would  carry. 

"  I  wish  it  were,"  returned  Christina  sadly  ; 
"it's  the  shameful  truth.  I  have  been  going 
over  things  lately,  and  that's  never  a  very 
cheerful  employment  in  my  case,  but  I  think  it 
has  taught  me  my  own  heart  this  time.  And  I 
know  now  that  I  have  never  cared  for  anyone 
so  much  as  for  myself — much  less  for  Lord 
Manister  !  If  I  had  ever  really  cared  for  him ,  I 
couldn't  have  treated  him  as  I  have  done — no, 
not  if  he  had  behaved  fifty  times  worse  in  the 
beginniog.  I  was  flattered  by  him,  but  I  think 
I  liked  him,  though  I  know  I  was  dazzled  by 
— the  different  things.  I  would  have  married 
him;  I  never  loved  him — nor  any  of  the  others  !  " 

"  Ah  well.  Tiny,  I  am  quite  sure  he  loves 
you. 

"  Not  very  deeply,    I   hope  ;     I    can't  alto- 
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getlier  believe  in  him,  and  I  don't  mucli  want 
to.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  one  of  them  in 
deadly  earnest,"  added  Christina,  after  a  pause, 
but  with  a  laugh. 

"Is  one  of  them — I  mean  another  one?" 
asked  Euth,  correcting  herself  quickly. 

Tiny  nodded.  She  would  not  say  v/ho  it 
w^as.  "  I  don't  care  for  him  either  —  not 
enough,"  she,  how^ever,  vouchsafed. 

"  Then  you  don't  think  of  marrjdng  him, 
I  hope  ?  " 

"  Xo,  not  the  man  I  mean  " — she  shook  her 
head  sadly  at  trees  and  sky — "  I  like  him  too 
much  to  marry  him  unless  I  loved  him.  Only  if 
anyone  else  asked  me — someone  I  didn't  perhaps 
care  a  scrap  for — I  don't  know  what  mightn't 
happen.  I  feel  so  reckless  sometimes,  and  so 
sick  of  everything  !  This  comes  of  having  played 
at  it  so  often  that  one  is  incapable  of  the  real 
tiling;  more  than  all,  it  comes  of  growing  up 
Avith  no  higher  ideal  than  a  happy  marriage.   And 
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there  must  be  something  so  much  nobler — if  one 
only  knew  what !  " 

Yery  wistfully  her  eyes  wandered  over  the 
fading  sky.  The  thin  floating  clouds,  fast  dis- 
appearing in  the  darkness,  were  not  less  vague 
than  her  desires,  and  not  more  lofty.  Her  soul  was 
tugging  at  a  chain  that  had  been  too  seldom  taut. 

"  I  know  of  nothing — unless  you're  a  blue- 
stocking," suggested  poor  Euth,  "  or  go  in  for 
Woman's  Rights !  " 

Then  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  place 
came  suddenly  home  to  Christina,  and  her  eyes 
fell.  A  child  rattled  by  with  an  iron  hoop.  A 
pleasure-boat  villainously  rowed  passed  with 
hoarse  shouts  through  the  pillar  of  fire  below 
the  bridge,  and  left  it  writhing.  Her  eyes  as  she 
lowered  them  were  greeted  with  the  smarting 
smoke  of  a  cigar,  and  her  nostrils  with  the  smell 
that  priced  it.  The  smoker  took  a  neighbour- 
ing chair,  or  rather  two,  for  he  was  not  without 
his  companion. 
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Christina  was  the  first  to  rise. 

"  I  liave  been  talking  utter  nonsense  to  yon, 
Euth,"  she  whispered  as  they  walked  away ; 
"  but  it  was  kind  of  you  to  let  me  go  on  and  on. 
One  has  sometimes  to  say  a  lot  more  than  one 
means,  to  get  out  a  little  that  one  does  mean  ; 
you  must  try  to  separate  the  little  from  the  lot. 
I've  been  talking  on  tip-toe — it  was  good  of  you 
not  to  push  me  over  !  " 

They  crossed  the  bridge,  throbbing  beneath 
the  tread  of  many  feet ;  in  the  Mall,  under  the 
half-clothed  trees,  they  hailed  a  hansom,  and 
Euth  greeted  her  reflection  in  the  side -mirror 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  We  should  never  have  done  this  if  we 
hadn't  been  Australians,"  she  remarked,  as 
though  exceedingly  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done,  as  indeed  she  was. 

''  Then  that's  one  more  good  reason  for 
thanking  Heaven  we  ^rr^  Australians  !  "  answered 
Tiny,  with  some  of  her  old  spirit.     "  You  may 
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think  differently,  Euth,  but  for  my  part  that's 
the  one  point  on  wbich  I  have  still  some  linger- 
ing shreds  of  pride." 

And  that  was  how  Tiny  Lnttrell  opened  her 
heart  a  second  time  to  Euth  her  sister,  who  was 
of  less  comfort  to  her  even  than  before,  because 
now  her  open  heart  was  also  the  cradle  of  a 
waking  soul.  More  things  than  one  need  name, 
for  they  must  be  obvious,  had  of  late  worked 
together  towards  this  awakening,  until  now  the 
soul  tossed  and  struggled  within  a  frivolous 
heart,  and  its  cries  were  imperious,  though  ever 
inarticulate.  To  Euth  they  were  but  faint 
echoes  of  the  unintelligible ;  scarce  hearing,  she 
was  contented  not  to  try  to  understand.  When 
Tiny  said  she  had  been  "  talking  on  tip-toe," 
to  Euth's  mind  that  merely  expressed  a  queer 
mood  queerly.  She  did  not  see  how  accurately 
it  figured  the  young  soul  straining  upward  ; 
indeed,  the  accuracy  was  unconscious,  and 
Christina  herself  did  not  see  this. 
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Queer  as  it  may  have  been,  her  mood  had 
made  for  nobility,  and  was  therefore  memorable 
among  the  follies  and  worse  of  which,  un- 
happily, she  was  still  in  the  thick.  It  passed 
from,  her,  not  to  return,  yet  to  lodge,  perhaps, 
where  all  that  is  good  in  our  lives  and  hearts 
must  surely  gather  and  remain,  until  the  spirit 
itself  goes  to  complete  and  to  inhabit  a  new 
temple,  and  we  stand  built  afresh  in  the  better 
image  of  God. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


FOREIGN    SOIL. 


There  is  in  Cintra  a  good  specimen  of  tlie  purely 
Portuguese  hotel,  whicli  is  worth  a  trial  if  you 
can  speak  the  language  of  the  country  and  eat 
its  meats.  If  you  want  to  feel  as  much  abroad  as 
you  are,  this  is  the  spot  to  promote  that  sensa- 
tion. The  whole  concern  is  engagingly  in- 
digenous. They  will  give  you  a  dinner  of  which 
ev^ery  course  (there  must  be  nearly  twenty)  has 
the  twofold  charm  of  novelty  and  mystery  com- 
bined ;  and  you  shall  dine  in  a  room  where  it  is 
safe  (if  unsportsmanlike)  to  criticise  aloud  your 
fellow-diners,  when  their  ways  are  most  notably 
not  your  ways.  Then  after  dinner  you  may 
make  music  in  a  pleasant  drawing-room,  or 
saunter  in  the  quaint  garden  behind  the  hotel ; 
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only  remember  tliat  the  garden  has  a  view,  which 
is  necessarily  lost  at  night. 

The  view  is  good,  and  it  improves  as  the  day 
wears  on,  by  reason  of  the  beetling  crag  that 
stands  between  Cintra  and  the  morning  sun.  So 
close  is  this  crag  to  the  town,  and  so  sheer,  that 
at  dawn  it  looms  the  highest  mountain  on  earth; 
but  with  the  afternoon  sunlight  streaming  on 
its  face  you  see  it  for  what  it  is,  and  there  is 
much  in  the  sight  to  satisfy  the  eye.  Half-way 
up,  the  vast  wall  is  forested  with  fir-trees,  picked 
out  with  bright  villas,  and  streaked  with  the 
white  lines  of  ascending  roads.  The  upper  por- 
tion is  of  granite,  rugged  and  bare  and  iron-gray. 
The  topmost  angle  is  surmounted  by  square 
towers  and  battlements  that  seem  a  part  of  the 
peak,  as  indeed  they  are,  since  the  Moors  who 
made  them  hewed  the  stones  from  the  spot;  and 
the  serrated  crest  notches  the  sky  like  a  crown 
on  a  hoary  head.  Finer  effects  may  recur  very 
readily  to  the  travelled  eye,  but  to  one  too  used 
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to  flat  regions  this  is  fine  enough  :  thus  Tiny 
Luttrell  was  in  love  with  Cintra  from  the  moment 
when  she  and  Euth  and  Erskine  first  set  foot  in 
the  garden  of  the  Portuguese  hotel,  and  let  their 
eyes  climb  up  the  sunlit  face  of  the  rock. 

They  were  a  merrier  party  now  than  when 
leaving  Plymouth.  They  had  left  fog  and  damp 
behind  them  (it  was  near  the  end  of  October), 
and  steamed  back  to  summer  in  a  couple  of 
days ;  and  that  alone  was  inspiriting.  Then 
they  had  already  stayed  a  day  or  two  in 
Lisbon,  where  Erskine  had  spent  as  many  years 
when  Euth  was  an  infant  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  so  that  he  was  naturally  a  good  guide. 
There,  too,  Euth  and  Tiny  made  some  friends, 
being  charmingly  treated  by  people  with  whom 
they  were  unable  to  converse,  while  Erskine  at- 
tended to  the  business  matter  which  had  brought 
him  over.  The  girls  were  not  sorry  to  hear  that 
this  matter  was  hanging  fire,  as  such  matters 
have  a  way  of  doing  in  Lisbon,  for  they  were 
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enjoying  themselves  thoroughly.  Euth  felt 
prouder  than  ever  of  her  big  husband  when  she 
saw  him  among  his  Portuguese  friends,  and  she 
thought  him  very  clever  to  speak  their  language 
so  fluently.  As  for  Tiny,  she  seemed  herself 
again ;  she  was  willing  to  be  amused,  and 
luckily  there  was  much  to  amuse  her.  Much,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  could  seriously  admire,  and 
her  high  opinion  of  Portugal  was  itself  amusing 
after  the  fault  she  had  found  with  another 
country ;  she  even  made  comparisons  between 
the  two,  which  gave  considerable  pleasure  when 
translated  by  Erskine.  Cintra  pleased  her  most, 
however.  She  delighted  in  the  hotel  where 
there  were  no  English  tongues  but  their  own  ; 
she  even  pretended  to  enjoy  the  dinner.  So 
Erskine  felt  proud  of  his  choice  of  quarters  ;  only 
he  missed  his  English  paper,  and  had  to  go  to 
the  English  hotel  and  purchase  unnecessary  re- 
freshment on  the  chance  of  a  glimpse  of  one. 
Your   man-Briton  abroad  is  miserable  without 
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tliat.  It  is  a  male  weakness  entirely.  Holland 
took  with  him  on  that  pilgrimage  no  sympathy 
from  the  ladies,  who  only  derided  him  when  he 
came  hack  confessing  that  he  had  thrown  his 
money  away,  as  some  other  fellow  was  staying  at 
the  English  inn  and  reading  the  paper  in  his  room. 

"  But  I'm  very  sorry  there's  another  English- 
man in  the  place,"  announced  Christina;  "though 
I  suppose  one  ought  to  he  thankful  he  didn't 
choose  our  hotel.  It  is  something  like  being 
abroad,  staying  here ;  one  more  Englishman 
would  have  spoilt  the  fun." 

"  When  you  see  the  steeds  I've  ordered  for 
the  morning,"  said  Erskine,  with  a  laugh,  ''you'll 
feel  more  abroad  than  ever." 

And  they  did,  indeed,  when  the  morning  came ; 
for  their  steeds  were  three  small  asses  in  charge 
of  a  dark-eyed  child  who  was  whacking  them  for 
his  amusement  while  he  smoked  a  cigarette. 
A  small  but  picturesque  crowd  had  collected  in 
the    street  to   see  the   start,  and   were  greatly 
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entertained  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Senhor  Inglez 
(a  giant  among  them)  astride  a  donkey  little 
taller  than  a  big  dog.  Interest  was  also  shown 
in  the  camera-legs,  which  Erskine  carried  like  a 
lance  in  rest,  while  the  camera  itself  was  nursed 
by  Christina,  who  had  spoilt  a  power  of  plates 
in  Lisbon  without  becoming  discouraged.  The 
small  boy  threw  away  his  cigarette,  and  having 
asked  Erskine  for  another,  which  was  sternly 
denied  him,  smote  each  donkey  in  turn,  and  set 
the  cavalcade  in  motion. 

They  passed  the  palace  in  the  little  market- 
place, and  were  unable  to  admire  it ;  they  passed 
the  loathly  prison,  which  is  the  worst  feature  of 
Cintra,  and  were  duly  abused  by  the  prisoners  at 
the  barred  windows;  they  were  glad  to  reach  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  to  begin  their  ascent 
of  the  rock  up  which  their  eyes  had  already 
climbed.  They  were  to  devote  the  day  to  the 
ruined  Moorish  fort  they  had  seen  against  the 
sky,   and  to  the  palace  of  Pena,  which  stands 
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on  a  peak  hidden  from  tlie  town ;  and  Erskine, 
who  was  confident  that  they  were  all  going  to 
enjoy  themselves  very  particularly,  declared  that 
the  day  was  only  worthy  of  the  cause.  There 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  weather  was 
just  warm  enough  for  the  work  in  hand.  As  the 
donkeys  wended  their  way  up  the  steep  roads, 
Mr.  Holland  was  advised  to  get  off  and  carry  his 
carrier ;  but  he  knew  the  Cintra  donkey  of  old, 
and  sat  ignobly  still.  He  also  knew  the  Cintra 
donkey-boy,  and  aired  his  Portuguese  upon  the 
attendant  imp,  who  passed  on  the  way  and 
greeted  with  jeers  a  professional  friend  waiting 
with  only  one  donkey  in  front  of  a  pretty  house 
overlooking  the  road. 

"Ah,"  said  Erskine,  "that's  the  English 
hotel ;  and  no  doubt  that  moke  is  for  the  op- 
position Senhor  Inglez — whose  name  is  Jackson." 

"Then  pray  let  us  push  on,"  cried  Christina, 

anxiously.     "  Do  you  suppose  he  is  coming  our 

way,  Erskine  ?  " 
i  2 
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"  Most  probably,  to  begin  witb ;  but  he  may 
turn  off  for  Monserrat  or  the  cork  convent." 

"  Let  us  hope  so.  If  he  should  pass  us, 
Erskine,  just  talk  Portuguese  to  us  as  loud  as 
ever  you  can  !  " 

"  Far  better  to  hurry  up  and  not  be  over- 
taken," added  Ruth,  who  was  thinking  of  her 
appearance,  with  which  she  was  far  from 
satisfied. 

Accordingly,  the  imp  (with  whose  good  looks 
Christina  had  already  expressed  herself  as 
enamoured)  was  employed  for  some  moments  at 
his  favourite  occupation.  But  for  the  pursuing 
Englishman,  however,  Tiny,  instead  of  leading 
the  way  upward,  would  have  dismounted  more 
than  once  to  set  up  her  camera ;  for  low  parapets 
were  continually  on  their  left,  high  walls  on 
their  right ;  and  wherever  there  was  a  gap  in  the 
fir-trees  growing  below  the  parapets,  a  fresh  view 
was  presented  of  the  town  below.  First  it  was 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  palace,  seen  to  better 
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advantage  through  the  trees  of  the  Eua  do 
Duque  Saldanha  than  before  from  the  street; 
then  a  fair  impression  of  the  town  as  a  whole, 
with  its  gay  gardens  and  cheap-looking  stuccoed 
houses ;  and  then  successive  editions  of  Cintra, 
each  one  smaller  than  the  last,  and  each  with  a 
wider  tract  of  undulating  brown  land,  beyond, 
and  a  broader  band  of  ocean  at  the  horizon. 
Then  they  plunged  into  mountain  gorges ;  there 
were  no  more  distant  views,  but  mighty  walls 
on  either  side  and  reddening  foliage  interlacing 
overhead,  as  though  woven  upon  the  strip  of 
pure  blue  sky.  And  the  atmosphere  was  clear 
as  distilled  water  in  a  crystal  vessel ;  but  in  the 
shade  the  air  had  a  sweet  keenness,  an  inspirit- 
ing pungency,  under  whose  influence  the  enthu- 
siast of  the  party  grew  inevitably  eloquent  in 
the  praises  of  Portugal. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  like  it !  "  she  said  to 
Erskine,  with  a  colour  on  her  cheeks  and  a  light 
in    her    eyes    which    alone    seemed    worth    the 
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voyage.  ''  I  call  it  a  real  good  conntrj  which 
has  never  had  justice  done  to  it.  If  I  could 
write,  I  Avould  boom  it.  Of  course,  I  haven't 
seen  Italy  or  Switzerland,  nor  yet  France,  hut  I 
have  seen  England.  If  I  were  condemned  to  live 
in  Europe  at  all,  I'd  rather  live  at  this  end  of  it 
than  at  yours,  Erskine.  Look  at  the  climate — 
it's  as  good  as  our  Australian  climate,  and  very 
like  it — and  this  is  all  but  November.  You 
have  no  such  air  in  England,  even  in  summer, 
but  when  you  think  of  what  we  left  behind  us 
the  other  day,  it's  ditch-water  unto  wine  com- 
pared with  this.  Ah,  what  a  day  it  is,  and 
what  a  place,  and  how  fresh  and  queer  and 
un-English  the  whole  thing  is !  " 

*'I  am  perhaps  spoiling  it  for  you,"  sug- 
gested Erskine,  apologetically,  "  by  being  not 
un-English  myself?  " 

"  No,  Erskine,  it's  only  me  you're  spoiling," 
returned  the  girl  unexpectedly,  and  with  a 
grateful  smile  for  Euth  as  well.     "  But  I  don't 
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know  another  Briton — Home  or  Colonial — wlio 
wouldn't  ratlier  spoil  tlie  day  and  the  place  for 
me. 

''  That's  a  pity,  because  I  happen  to  smell 
the  blood  of  an  Englishman  at  this  moment — at 
least  I  hear  his  donkey." 

They  stopped  to  listen,  and  following  hoofs 
were  plainly  audible. 

''  Then  he  hasn't  turned  off  for  the  other 
places  !  "  exclaimed  Euth,  smoothing  her  skirt. 

Erskine  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a  native 
of  the  country.  "  No,  he  is  evidently  bound  for 
our  port;  and  as  the  chances  are  that  he  is  under 
sixteen  stone,  he's  sure  to  overtake  us.  It  is  I 
that  am  keeping  you  all  back." 

"  We  won't  look  round,"  exclaimed  Tiny, 
decisively;  "and  you  shall  shout  at  us  in 
Portuguese  as  he  comes  up,  and  we'll  say  '  Sim, 
Senhor ! ' " 

So  they  kept  their  eyes  most  rigorouslj^  in 
front  of  them  ;   and  such  was  the  authority  of 
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Tiny  that  Erskine  was  in  the  midst  of  an  absurd 
speech  in  Portuguese  when  they  were  overtaken. 
That  harangue  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
the  interloping  Englishman ;  and  was  never 
resumed,  as  the  voice  was  Lord  Manister's. 

The  meeting  was  plainly  an  embarrassing 
one  for  all  concerned,  but  it  had  at  least  the 
appearance  of  a  very  singular  coincidence :  and 
nothing  will  go  further  in  conversation  than  the 
slightest  or  most  commonplace  coincidence. 
You  must  be  very  nervous  indeed  if  you  are 
incapable  of  expressing  your  surprise,  of  which 
much  may  be  made,  while  the  little  bit  of 
personal  history  to  follow  need  not  entail  a 
severe  intellectual  effort.  Lord  Manister  ac- 
counted very  simply,  if  a  little  eagerly,  for  his 
presence  in  Portugal;  he  went  on  to  explain 
that  he  had  heard  much  of  Cintra,  but  nol,  as 
he  was  glad  to  find,  one  word  too  much.  Per- 
sonally he  was  delighted  and  charmed.  Was 
not  Mrs.  Holland  charmed  and  delighted  ?      It 
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was  at  Eutli's  side  that  Lord  Mauister  rode 
forward,  falling  into  the  position  very  naturally 
indeed. 

Quite  as  naturally  the  other  two  dropped 
behind.  *'  So  now  I  suppose  your  day  will  be 
spoilt,  Tiny,"  murmured  Erskine,  with  a  wry 
smile. 

"  The  day  is  doomed — unless  he  has  the 
good  taste  to  see  he  isn't  wanted." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  let  him  see  that,  even  if 
he  does  bore  you,"  said  Erskine,  who  had  his 
doubts  on  this  point.  "  I  don't  think  he's 
looking  very  well,"  he  added,  meditatively. 

As  for  Christina,  she  was  staring  fixedly  at 
Lord  Manister's  back  :  for  once,  however,  his 
excellent  attire  earned  no  gibe  from  her :  and 
while  she  was  still  seeking  for  some  more  con- 
vincing mode  of  parading  her  immutable  indiffer- 
ence towards  that  young  man,  a  turn  in  the  road 
brought  them  suddenly  before  the  gates  of  Pena. 
The  four  closed  up,  and  rode  through  the  gates 
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abreast;  and  presently  dismounting,  tliey  left 
their  small  steeds  to  tlie  sticks  of  the  Cintra 
donkey-boys,  and  walked  together  up  the  broad 
sloping  path. 

"  By  the  way,"  remarked  Holland,  "  I  was 
told  there  was  only  one  other  Englishman  in 
Cintra  at  the  moment — a  man  of  the  name  of 
Jackson ;  have  you  arrived  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid — I'm  Jackson  !  "  confessed 
Manister,  with  a  blush  and  a  noisy  laugh. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Holland,  laughing 
also  ;  and  he  saw  a  good  deal. 

"  Of  course  you  have  to  do  that  sometimes ; 
I  can  quite  understand  it,"  Euth  said  in  a 
sympathetic  voice.  "  Still,  I  think  we  must 
call  you  Mr.  Jackson  !  "  she  added  slyly. 

Christina  said  nothing  at  all.  Her  extreme 
silence  and  self-possession  hardly  tended  to 
promote  the  common  comfort ;  her  only  com- 
ment on  Lord  Manister' s  alias  was  a  somewhat 
scornful  smile.     As  they  all  pressed  upward  by 
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well-kept  patlis,  in  the  sliadow  of  tall  fir-trees, 
she  kept  assiduously  by  Erskine's  side.  The 
ascent,  however,  was  steep  enough  to  touch  the 
breath,  and  conversation  was  for  some  minutes 
neither  a  pleasure  nor  a  necessity.  Then,  above 
the  firs,  the  palace  of  Pena  reared  hoary  head 
and  granite  shoulders ;  for,  like  the  ruined  fort 
visible  from  the  town  below,  the  palace  is 
built  upon  the  summit  of  a  rock.  Still  a 
steeper  climb,  and  the  part}^  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  fir-trees  which  had  just  shadowed 
them,  with  their  backs  to  the  palace  walls,  that 
seem,  and  often  are,  a  part  of  the  rugged  peak 
itself.  For  this  is  a  palace  not  only  founded  on 
a  rock,  and  on  the  rock's  topmost  crag,  but  the 
foundation  has  itself  supplied  so  many  features 
ready-made  that  Nature  and  the  Moors  may  be 
said  to  have  collaborated  in  its  making.  Three 
of  the  party  having  taken  breath  played  catch 
with  this  idea;  but  Christina  barely  listened. 
Her  attitude  was  regrettable,  but  not  unnatural. 
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In  tlie  last  place  on  earth  where  she  would  have 
expected  to  meet  anyone  she  knew,  she  had  met 
the  last  person  whom  she  expected  to  meet 
anywhere.  She  remembered  telling  him  of  her 
mooted  trip  to  Portugal  with  the  Hollands,  she 
remembered  also  his  telling  her  to  be  sure  to  go 
to  Cintra ;  her  recollection  of  the  conversation 
in  question,  and  of  Lady  Almeric's  conservatory, 
w^here  it  had  taken  place,  was  sufficiently  clear, 
now  that  she  thought  of  it;  but  certainly  she 
had  never  thought  of  it  since.  Had  he  ?  She 
might  have  mentioned  the  time  when  the  trip 
was  likely  to  take  place ;  she  was  not  so  sure  of 
this,  but  it  seemed  likely  ;  and  in  that  case  was 
a  certain  explanation  of  his  sojourn  in  Portugal, 
other  than  the  explanation  he  had  been  so 
careful  to  give,  either  preposterous  in  itself  or 
the  mere  suggestion  of  her  own  vanity  ? 

These  questions  were  now  worrying  Christina 
as  she  had  seldom  been  worried  before,  even 
about  Lord  Manister,  who  had  been  much  in  her 
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thoughts  for  many  weeks  past.  Yet  Manister 
was  not  the  only  person  on  her  mind  at  the 
moment.  Just  before  leaving  London  she  had 
experienced  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  by 
receiving  from  Countess  Dromard  a  stare  as 
stony  as  the  pavement  they  met  on,  which  was 
near  enough  to  Piccadilly  to  inspire  a  super- 
stitious respect  for  sibylline  Mrs.  Willoughby. 
In  the  disagreeable  moment  following,  Tiny's 
thoughts  had  flown  straight  to  that  lady — 
indeed,  her  only  remark  at  the  time  had  been 
"  Good  old  Mrs.  Willoughby  !  "—to  which  Euth 
(who  suffered  at  Tiny's  side,  andfor  her  part  turned 
positively  faint  with  mortification)  had  been  in 
no  condition  to  reply.  Little  as  she  showed 
it,  however,  Christina  had  felt  the  affront  far 
more  keenly  than  Ruth — chiefly  because  she  took 
it  all  to  herself,  and  was  unable  to  think  it  utterly 
undeserved.  In  any  event,  she  felt  it  now.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  the  Countess  had 
cut  her.     The  v>^ound  was  still  tender ;  the  sight 
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of  Lord  Manister  scrubbed  it  cruelly.  And  long 
afterwards  the  scar  had  its  own  little  place 
among  the  forces  driving  Christina  in  a  certain 
direction,  whether  she  went  on  feeling  it  or  not. 
Hardly  less  preoccupied  than  herself  was 
the  man  whose  side  Christina  would  not  leave. 
Wherefore,  though  the  place  was  old  ground  to 
him,  as  a  guide  he  was  instructive  rather  than 
amusing.  He  spoke  the  requisite  Portuguese  to 
the  janitors,  whose  stock  facts  he  also  translated 
into  intelligible  English ;  he  led  the  way  up 
the  winding  staircase  of  the  round  tower,  and 
from  the  giddy  gallery  at  the  top  he  did  not 
omit  to  point  out  Torres  Vedras  and  such-like 
landmarks  ;  descending,  he  had  stock  facts  of 
his  own  connected  with  chapel  and  sacristy,  but 
he  failed  to  make  them  interesting.  A  paid 
guide  could  not  have  been  more  perfunctory  in 
method,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
entertaining  showmanship  would  have  failed  to 
entertain   Erskine's  hearers,  each  one  of  wdiom 
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was  more  or  less  nervous  and  ill-at-ease.  He 
himself  was  thinking  only  of  Christina,  who 
would  not  leave  his  side.  He  saw  her  watching 
Lord  Manister ;  though  she  would  hardly  speak 
to  him,  he  saw  pity  in  her  glance.  He  heard 
Lord  Manister  talking  volubly  to  Ruth ;  he 
did  not  know  about  what,  and  he  wondered  if 
Manister  knew  himself.  Erskine  did  not  under- 
stand. The  girl  seemed  to  care,  and  if  she  did 
— if  this  thing  was  to  be — he  would  never  say 
another  word  against  it.  If  she  cared,  there 
would  not  be  another  word  to  say,  save  in  joyous 
and  loving  congratulation.  That  was  the  whole 
question :  whether  she  cared.  For  the  first 
time,  Erskine  was  not  sure  ;  it  was  a  toss-up  in 
his  mind  whether  Tiny  was  sure  herself  Cer- 
tainly there  seemed  to  be  hope  for  the  man 
who  was  being  watched  yet  avoided;  however, 
Erskine  ^vas  resolved  to  give  him  the  very  first 
opportunity  of  learning  his  fate. 

Accordingly,  he  reminded  Tiny  that  he  had 
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been  carrying  the  camera  ever  since  tliey  had  dis- 
mounted :  and  was  his  arm  to  ache  for  nothing? 
The  suggestion  of  the  square  tower,  with  the  steps 
below,  as  an  admirable  target,  also  came  from 
Erskine.  Lord  Manister  helped  to  take  the 
photograph.-  That,  again,  was  Erskine's  doing ; 
and  he  did  even  more.  When  they  all  turned 
their  backs  on  Pena,  and  their  faces  to  the  ruin  on 
the  opposite  peak,  it  was  her  husband  who  rode 
ahead  with  Euth.  His  reward  was  the  smile 
of  an  angel  over  a  lost  soul  saved.  He  returned 
the  smile  cynically.  But  round  the  first  corner 
he  belaboured  his  ass,  with  the  camera-legs,  and 
shot  ahead,  Euth  gladly  following. 

In  the  hollow  between  the  peaks  the  bridle- 
path passes  an  ancient  and  picturesque  mosque, 
with  a  lime-tree  growing  in  the  centre  :  from 
this  the  ruin  derives  a  roof  in  summer,  a  carpet 
in  winter,  and  had  now  a  little  of  each. 

"  What  a  romantic  place ! "  said  Euth,  peeping 
in.     Her  husband  had  waited  for  her  to  do  so. 
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"  Then  let  us  leave  it  to  raore  romantic 
peo]3le,"  lie  answered,  dropping  the  tripod  in  the 
doorway.  ''They  may  like  to  have  a  photograph 
of  it — for  every  reason  1  You  and  I  had  better 
climb  up  to  the  fort  and  chuck  stones  into  Cintra 
till  they  come." 

This  looked  quite  possible  when  at  last  they 
sat  perched  upon  the  antique  battlements ;  they 
seemed  so  to  overhang  the  little  town.  Erskine 
lit  a  Portuguese  cigarette,  which  the  wind 
finished  for  him  in  a  minute.  Euth  kept  a  hand 
upon  her  hat.  Then  she  spoke  out,  with  the 
wind  v^histling  between  their  faces. 

"  Erskine,  I  know  what  you  think — that  this 
isn't  an  accident !  " 

"  Of  course  it  isn't." 

"  And  I  daresay  you  think  /  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Have  you,  I  wonder  ?    You  may  easily  have 
said    that    we    thought   of   coming    here — quite 
innocently,  you  know." 
J 
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"  Then  I  never  said  so  at  all.  I  thought — 
you  know  what  I  thought  would  have  happened 
last  August.  Erskine,  I  have  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  it  this  time  !  " 

"  My  dear,  you  needn't  say  that.  I  know 
neither  you  nor  Tiny  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it — so  far  as  you  are  aware ;  but  Tiny 
must  have  told  him  we  were  coming  here,  and 
this  is  his  roundabout  dodge  of  seeing  her 
again.  Certainly  that  looks  as  if  he  were  in 
earnest." 

"  I  always  said  he  was." 

"  And  as  for  Tiny,  I  don't  pretend  to  make  her 
out.  You  see,  they  do  not  come.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  at  anything." 

"  No  more  should  I ;  but  I  should  be  thank- 
ful. Even  when  I  hid  things  from  you,  Erskine, 
I  never  pretended  I  shouldn't  be  thankful  if 
this  happened,  did  I  ?  Oh,  and  you'll  be  thank- 
ful, too,  when  you  see  them  ha]3py — as  we  are 
happy!" 
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Holland  sat  for  some  minutes  with  bent 
head,  picking  lichen  from  granite. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said  at  length,  and  ten- 
derl}^  "  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  I 
daresay  I  have  taken  a  rotten  view  of  it  all  along. 
I  onlj^  thought — that  he  didn^t  deserve  her,  and 
that  neither  of  thera  could  care  enough.  It 
seems  I  was  more  or  less  wrong;  but  there  is 
nothinof-  further  to  be  said  until  we  know." 

He  leant  over  the  battlements,  gazing  down 
into  the  toy  town  below.  Euth  brooked  his 
silence  for  a  time.     Then  he  heard  her  saying  : 

"  They  are  a  very  long  while.  He's  certainly 
helping  her  to  take  a  photograph." 

"  I  hope  he'll  get  a  negative,"  said  Erskine, 
with  a  laugh. 

They  came  at  last. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  there,  Erskine  ?  " 
shouted  Tin}^,  from  below.  She  held  one  end 
of  the  tripod,  by  which  Manister  was  tugging 
her  uphill. 

i  2 
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"  About  ten  minutes." 

"  Not  as  mucli,  Erskine,"  said  Ruth. 

"  We  have  been  photographing  that  charming 
mosque,"  Manister  said,  as  he  set  down  the 
camera  and  wiped  his  forehead;  "3^ou  meant  us 
to,  didn't  you,  Holland?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

''  And  have  you  got  a  negative  ?  "  asked 
poor  Ruth. 

"A  month  to  make  up  her  mind!"  cried 
Erskine  Holland,  on  hearing  at  second  hand 
what  had  actually  happened  in  the  mosque.  ''No 
wonder  he  wouldn't  stay  and  dine  ;  and  no 
wonder  he  is  going  back  to  Lisbon  to-morrow. 
By  Jove  !  he  ?nusl  be  fond  of  her  to  stand  it  at 
all.     To  go  and  wait  a  month  !  " 

"  He  offered  to  wait  six,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Then  he's  a  fool,"  said  Erskine,  quietly. 
"  Tell  me,  Ruth,  is  it  a  thing  one  may  speak 
about  ?     One  would  like,  of  course,  to  say  some- 
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tiling  pleasant.  After  all,  it's  very  like  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  I  could  at  least  tell  lier  that  I 
like  liim.  I  did  like  him  to-day.  Under  the 
circumstances  he  behaved  capitally ;  only  I  do 
think  him  a  fool  not  to  have  insisted  on  her 
deciding  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  mention  the  matter  unless 
she  does,"  Euth  said,  doubtfully.  "  She  told 
me  to  tell  you  she  would  rather  not  speak  of  it 
at  present.  You  see,  she  has  thought  of  you 
already  !  She  says  you  will  find  her  the  same  as 
ever,  if  only  you  will  try  to  look  as  though  you 
didn't  know  anything  about  it.  She  declares 
that  she  means  to  make  the  most  of  her  time  for 
the  next  month,  wherever  she  may  be  ;  and  she 
hopes  you  have  ordered  the  donkeys  for  to- 
morrow. Still,  she  is  troubled;  and  if  she 
thought  you  didn't  disapprove — if  she  thought 
you  approved — I  can  see  that  it  would  make  a 
difference  to  her.  She  thinks  so  much  of  your 
opinion — only  she  doesn  t  want  to  speak  to  you 
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herself  about  tliis  until  it  is  a  settled  thing.  But 
if  you  would  send  lier  your  blessing,  dear,  I  know, 
she  would  appreciate  that." 

"  Then  take  it  to  her,  by  all  means,"  said 
Erskine,  heartily  enough.  ''Tell  her  I  think  she 
is  very  wise  to  have  left  it  open — you  needn't 
say  what  I  think  of  Manister  for  letting  her  do 
so.  But  you  may  say,  if  she  likes  to  hear  it, 
that  I  think  him  a  jolly  good  fellow,  who  will  make 
her  very  happy,  if  she  can  really  feel  she  cares 
for  him.  Tell  her  it  all  hangs  on  that.  That's 
what  we  have  to  impress  upon  her ;  and  you're 
the  proper  person  to  do  so.  I  only  felt  one 
ought  to  say  something  pleasant.  Wait  a 
moment — tell  her  I'll  do  my  best  to  give  her 
a  good  time  until  December,  if  none  of  us  are 
ever  to  have  one  again !  " 

Tiny  was  sitting  at  the  dressing-table  in  her 
room,  slowly  and  deliberately  burning  a  photo- 
graph in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  photogra]3h 
was  on  a  yellow  mount,  which  Euth  remembered; 
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and  as  she  drew  near,  Tiny  turned  it  face  down- 
ward to  the  flame,  which  smacked  still  more  of  a 
former  occasion. 

"Tiny!"  cried  Euth  in  alarm,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  young  girl's  shoulder.  "  What  on 
earth  are  you  hurning,  dear  ?  " 

"My  hoats/'  replied  Christina,  grimly;  and 
turning  the  photograph  over,  the  face  of  Jack 
Swift  was  still  un charred. 

"  So  you've  carried  /lis  photograph  with  you 
all  this  time  ?  " 

"  He  is  as  good  a  friend  as  I  shall  ever 
have." 

"  Then  why  hurn  him,  if  he  is  only  a 
friend?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  be  more  ;  and 
perhaps  there  was  once  a  moment  when  he  might 
have  been.  But  now  I  shall  duly  marry  Lord 
Manister — if  he  has  patience." 

"  Then  why  keep  poor  Lord  Manister  in 
suspense,  Tiny  dearest  ?  " 
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"  Because  I'm  not  in  love  with  him ;  and  I 
question  whether  he's  as  much  in  love  with  me 
as  he  imagines — I  told  him  so." 

"  As  it  is,  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  draw 
back." 

"  Exactly;  so  I  am  burning  my  boats.  Jack, 
my  dear,  that's  the  last  of  you  !  " 

Her  voice  satisfied  Ruth,  who,  however, 
could  see  no  more  of  her  face  than  the  curve  of 
her  cheek,  and  beyond  it  the  blackened  film 
curling  from  the  burning  cardboard. 


CHAPTEE    XVII. 

THE    HIGH    SEAS. 

"  He's  done  it  at  last !  " 

Erskine  brandished  a  letter  as  he  spoke,  and 
then  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a  guffaw  that 
alarmed  the  Portuguese  waiters.  The  letter 
was  from  Herbert  Luttrell,  a  Cambridge  man  of 
one  month's  standing,  of  whose  academic  outset 
too  little  had  been  heard.  His  sisters  were 
anxious  to  know  what  it  was  that  he  had  done  at 
last;  they  put  this  question  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Oh,  it  might  be  worse,"  said  Erskine, 
cheerfully.    "  He  has  stopped  short  of  murder  !  " 

"  We  should  like  to  know  how  far  he  got," 
Tiny  said,  while  Euth  held  out  an  eager  hand 
for  the  letter. 

"  I  don't  think  you  must  read  it,  my  dear ; 
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but  the  fact  is,  he  has  at  last  filled  up  some- 
body's eye  !  " 

Tiny  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Is  he  in  prison  ?  "  asked  Euth. 

"  !No,  not  yet ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  must  be  in 
bad  odour,  though  perhaps  not  with  everybody." 

''  Whose  was  the  eye  ?  "  Christina  wanted 
to  know. 

"  The  proctor's  !  "  suggested  Euth. 

"  Not  yet,  again — you.  must  give  the  poor 
boy  time,  my  dear.  It  may  be  the  proctor's 
turn  next,  but  at  present  your  little  brother  has 
contented  himself  with  filling  the  eye  of  the 
man  who  was  coaching  his  College  Trials.  It's 
a  time-honoured  privilege  of  the  coach  to  use 
free  language  to  his  crew,  and  it  doesn't  give 
offence  as  a  rule ;  but  it  seems  to  have  offended 
Herbert.  Young  Australia  don't  like  being 
sworn  at,  and  Herbert  admits  that  he  swore 
back  from  his  thwart,  and  said  that  he  fancied 
he   was   as    good   a  man  as    the  coach,  but  he 
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hoped  to  find  out  when  they  got  to  the  boat- 
house.  They  did  find  out ;  and  Herbert  has  at 
last  filled  up  an  Old  Country  eye ;  and  for  my 
part  I  don't  think  the  less  of  him  for  doing  so." 

''  The  less  ! "  cried  Tiny,  whose  blue  eyes 
were  alight,  "/think  all  the  more  of  him.  I'm 
proud  of  Herbs !  You  have  too  many  of  those 
savage  old  customs,  Erskine ;  you  need  Young 
Australia  to  come  and  knock  them  on  the  head  !  " 

"  Well,  as  long  as  he  doesn't  knock  a  proctor 
on  the  head,  as  Ruth  seems  to  fear  !  If  he  does 
that,  there's  an  end  of  him  so  far  as  Cambridge 
is  concerned.  He  tells  me  the  eye  was  un- 
popular, otherwise  I'm  afraid  he  would  have  had 
a  warm  time  of  it ;  though  a  quick  fist  and  an 
arm  that's  stronger  than  it  looks  are  wonderful 
things  for  winning  the  respect  of  men,  even  in 
these  days." 

"And  mayn't  we  really  see  the  letter?" 
Tiny  said  wistfully. 

Erskine  shook  his  head. 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  must 
treat  it  as  private.  It's  a  verbatim  report.  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  Herbert  seems  to  have 
been  justified,  more  or  less,  though  he  is  per- 
haps too  modest  to  report  himself  as  fully  as  he 
reports  the  eye.  He  says  nothing  else  of  any 
consequence.  He  doesn't  mention  work  of  any 
kind ;  but  he's  not  there  only,  or  even  primarily, 
to  pass  exams.  On  the  whole,  we  mustn't  fret 
about  the  eye,  so  long  as  the  dear  boy  keeps  his 
hands  off  the  authorities." 

Their  hotel  was  no  longer  at  Cintra,  but 
in  Lisbon,  where  Mr.  Holland  was  being  sadly 
delayed  by  the  business  men  of  the  most  un- 
business-like  capital  in  Europe.  Already  it  was 
the  middle  of  November.  They  had  left  Cintra 
as  long  ago  as  the  5th  of  the  month,  expecting 
to  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the  7th ;  but  out  of  his 
experience  Erskine  ought  to  have  known  better. 
It  is  true  that  on  landing  in  the  country  he  had 
attended  first  to  business.      The  business    was 
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connected  with  the  forming  of  a  comj^any  for 
certain  operations  on  Portugaese  territory  in 
the  East,  the  capital  coming  from  London :  a 
board  was  necessary  in  both  cities,  and  very 
necessary  indeed  were  certain  negotiations  be- 
tween the  London  directors,  as  represented  by 
Erskine  Holland,  and  their  colleagues  in  Lisbon. 
The  latter  had  promised  to  do  mucli  while 
Erskine  was  at  Cintra,  and  duly  did  nothing 
until  he  returned;  knowing  their  kind  of  old, 
he  ought  never  to  have  gone.  He  quite 
deserved  to  have  to  wait  and  worry  and  smoke 
more  Portuguese  cigarettes  than  were  either 
agreeable  or  good,  with  the  women  on  his 
bands;  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  people  he  might  have  known  very  well 
how  it  would  be — as  indeed  Erskine  was  told  in 
a  letter  from  Lombard  Street,  where  an  amusing- 
despatch  of  his  from  Cintra  had  rather  irritated 
the  senior  partners. 

Thus    Mr.    Holland    had    his    own    worries 
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throughout  this  trip,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
affirm  that  his  sister-in-law  did  not  add  to  them 
after  that  first  day  at  Cintra.  Thenceforward 
she  had  behaved  herself  as  a  perfectly  rational  and 
even  a  contented  beiug.  She  had  appreciated 
the  other  sights  of  Cintra  even  more  than  Pena 
(which  had  hardly  been  given  a  fair  chance), 
and  most  of  all  that  gorgeous  garden  of  Mon- 
serrat,  where  the  trees  of  the  world  are  grouped 
together,  and  among  them  the  gum-trees  which 
were  so  dear  to  Christina.  She  had  even  been 
overcome  by  a  bloodthirsty  desire  to  vHtness  the 
bull-fight  on  the  Sunday ;  and  Erskine  had  taken 
her,  because  her  present  frame  was  not  one  to 
discourage ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Tiny 
was  disappointed  by  the  tameness  of  this  sport 
rather  than  revolted  by  its  cruelty.  Negatively 
she  had  been  behaving  better  still :  the  Cintra 
donkey,  the  locality  of  the  English  hotel,  and 
other  associations  of  the  first  day,  never  once 
perceptibly  affected    either    her    spirits    or  her 
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temper.  She  liad  shown,  indeed,  so  dead  a 
level  of  cheerfulness  and  good  sense  as  to  seem 
ahnost  uninteresting  after  the  accustomed  undu- 
lations ;  but  in  point  of  fact  she  had  never  been 
more  interesting  to  tliose  in  her  secret.  She 
had  promised  to  give  Lord  Manister  his  answer 
in  a  month,  and  meanwhile  she  was  displaying 
all  the  even  temper  and  equable  spirits  of  settled 
happiness.  She  ate  healthily,  she  declared  that 
she  slept  well,  and  otherwise  she  was  amazingly 
and  consistently  serene.  That  was  her  per- 
versity, once  more,  but  on  this  occasion  her 
perversity  admitted  of  an  obvious  explanation. 
The  explanation  was  that  she  had  never  been  in 
doubt  about  her  decision,  that  in  her  heart  she 
was  more  than  satisfied,  and  that  she  had  asked 
for  a  month's  respite  chiefly  for  freedom's  sake. 
The  matter  was  discussed  no  more  between  the 
sisters,  because  Tiny  refused  to  discuss  it,  de- 
claring that  she  had  dismissed  it  from  her 
mind  till  December.     And  to  Erskine  she  never 
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once  mentioned  it  while  they  were  in  Portugal, 
nor  had  she  the  least  intention  of  doing  so  on 
the  homeward  voyage,  which  they  were  able 
ultimately  to  make  within  a  week  of  the  arrival 
of  Herbert's  letter. 

But  the  voyage  was  rough,  and  Tiny  hap- 
pened to  be  a  remarkably  good  sailor,  which  made 
her  very  tiresome  once  more.  Holland  had  his 
hands  full  in  attending  to  his  wife  in  the  cabin, 
while  keeping  an  eye  on  her  sister  who  would 
remain  on  deck.  Through  the  worst  of  the 
weather  the  unreasonable  girl  clung  like  a  limpet 
to  the  rail,  staring  seaward  at  the  misty  horizon,  or 
downward  at  the  milky  wake,  until  her  pale  face 
was  red  and  rough  and  sparkling  with  dried  spray. 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  come  below,"  Erskine 
said  to  her,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  towards  dusk 
on  the  second  day,  but  by  no  means  for  the 
first  time.  "  There's  not  another  woman  on 
deck;  and  you've  chosen  the  one  spot  of  the 
whole  vessel  where  there's  most  motion." 
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Until  he  joined  her,  Tiny  had  indeed  been 
the  only  soul  on  the  hurricane -deck,  where  she 
stood  leaning  on  the  after-rail  with  eyes  for 
nothing  but  the  steamer's  track.  They  were  on 
the  hem  of  the  Bay,  and  the  wind  was  ahead,  so 
the  boat  was  pitching ;  and  you  must  be  a  good 
sailor  to  enjoy  leaning  over  the  after-rail  with 
this  motion — but  that  is  what  Christina  was. 
The  wind  welded  her  garments  to  the  wire  net- 
work underneath,  and  loosened  her  hair,  and  lit 
lamps  in  her  ears ;  but  it  seemed  that  she  liked 
it,  and  that  the  long  frothy  trail  had  a  strong 
fascination  for  her ;  for  when  she  answered,  it 
was  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  sea. 

"  You  see,  I  like  being  different  from  other 

people ;    that's  what  I  go   in  for !     Honestly, 

though,  I  love  being  up  here,  and  I  think  you 

might  let  me  stay.     However,  that's  no  reason 

why  you  should  stay  too — if  it  makes  you  feel 

uncomfortable." 

"  Thanks,   I   think    I    am   proof,"    returned 
k 
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Erskine,  rather  brusquely  (for  this  is  a  point  on 
which  most  men  are  either  vain  or  sensitive) ; 
"  but  of  course  I'll  leave  you,  if  you  prefer 
it." 

''On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  you  to  stay," 
Christina  murmured  —  in  such  a  lonely  little 
voice  that  Erskine  stayed. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  in  this  young  lady's 
sincerity,  however.  She  not  only  made  no  further 
remark  herself,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  one 
of  Erskine's.  Men  do  not  like  that  either.  Tiny's 
eyes  had  never  been  lifted  from  the  endless  race 
of  white  water,  now  rising  as  though  to  their 
feet,  now  sinking  from  under  them  as  the 
steamer  laboured  end-on  to  the  wind.  Appar- 
ently she  had  forgotten  that  Erskine  was  there ; 
as  also  that  she  had  asked  him  to  remain.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her  to  her  reverie, 
when  she  swung  round  suddenly,  with  only  one 
elbow  on  the  rail,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
pout  that  turned  slowly  to  a  smile. 
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"  Erskine,  you've  come  and  spoilt  every- 
thing !  " 

"  My  dear  child,  I  told  you  I  would  go  if 
you  liked,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  that  was  too  late  ;  you'd  spoilt  it  then. 
It  won't  came  back." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  have  broken  some 
spell?     If  that's  the  case,  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  That  won't  mend  it — you  can't  mend  spells," 
said  Tiny,  laughing  ruefully.  "  Perhaps  it's  as 
well  you  can't ;  and  perhaps  it's  a  good  thing 
you  came,"  she  added,  more  briskly.  "  I  had 
humbugged  myself  into  thinking  I  was  on  m}^ 
way  back  to  Australia.     That  was  all." 

"  But  if  I  were  to  go,  mightn't  you  humbug 
yourself  again  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  think  I  want  to,"  the  girl  answered, 

thoughtfully  ;   "  at  any  rate,  I  don't  want  you  to 

go.      Don't  you  think  it's  jolly  up  here  ?      To 

me,  it's  as  good  as  a  gallop  up  the  bush — and  I 

think  we're  taking  our  fences  splendidly  !     But 
k  2 
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it  was  jollier  still,  thinking  that  England  was 
over  there,"  nodding  her  head  at  the  wake, 
"  and  that  every  five  minutes  or  so  it  was  a  mile 
further  away — instead  of  the  other  thing." 

"  Poor  old  England  !  " 

''  No,  Erskine,  I  meant  a  mile  nearer  Australia 
— that  was  the  jolly  feeling,"  Tiny  made  haste 
to  explain.  "  You  know  I  didn't  mean  anything 
else — you  know  how  I  have  enjoyed  being  with 
you  and  Euth.  Only  I  can't  help  wishing  I  was 
on  my  way  back  to  Melbourne,  instead  of  to  Ply- 
mouth.    I'd  give  so  much  to  see  Australia  again." 

"  Well,  so  you  will  see  it  again." 

Her  eyes  sped  seaward  as  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  on  earth  shouldn't  you  ? "  said 
Erskine,  laughing. 

*'  You  know  why." 

Now  he  saw  her  meaning,  and  it  held  his 
tongue.  This  was  the  subject  on  which  he 
understood  it  to  be  her  desire  that  they  should 
not  speak.    To  himself,  moreover,  it  was  a  highly 
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unattractive  topic,  and  he  was  tliorongUy  glad 
to  have  it  ignored  as  it  had  been ;  but  if  she 
alluded  to  the  matter  herself,  that  was  another 
thing,  and  he  must  say  something.     So  he  said  : 

"Is  it  really  so  certain.  Tiny?  " 

''  On  my  part,  absolutely.  I'm  only  climbing 
down !  " 

Erskine  was  reminded  of  the  pleasant  things 
he  had  thought  of  saying  to  her  at  Cintra ;  they 
had  been  by  him  so  long  that  he  found  himself 
saying  them  now  as  though  he  meant  every  word. 

"  My  congratulations  must  keep  till  the 
proper  time ;  but  when  that  comes,  they  may 
surprise  you.  My  dear  girl,  I  should  like  you 
to  understand  that  you're  not  the  only  person 
whose  opinion  has  changed  since  we  were  at 
Essingham.  If  I  may  say  so  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  and  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you 
to  hear  it,  I  for  one  am  going  to  be  very  glad 
about  this  thing.  I  think  him  such  a  first-rate 
fellow,  Tiny !  " 
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For  a  moment  Christina  gazed  acutely  at 
her  brother-in-law.  "I  wonder  if  that's  sincere?" 
she  said,  reflectively.  Then  her  eyes  hurried 
back  to  the  sea. 

*'  I  think  he's  a  very  good  fellow  indeed," 
said  Erskine  with  emphasis. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  laugh.  '*  Oh,  he's  all 
that;  the  question  is,  whether  that's  enough." 

"It  is  if  he  really  loves  you — as  I  think  he 
must." 

"  Oh,  if  it's  enough  for  him  to  be  in  love  !  " 

There  followed  a  great  pause,  during  which 
the  thought  of  pleasant  things  to  say  was 
thrown  overboard  and  left  far  astern. 

"  I  only  hope,"  Erskine  said  at  last,  with 
an  earnest  rins:  in  his  voice  which  was  new  to 
Christina,  ''that  you  are  not  going  to  make  the 
greatest  mistake  of  your  life !  " 

"  I  hope  not  also." 

"  Ah,  don't  make  light  of  it !  "  he  cried  im- 
petuously.    "If  you  marry  without  love  you'll 
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ruin  your  life,  I  don't  care  wlio  it  is  you  marry  ! 
To  marry  for  affection,  or  for  esteem,  or  for 
money — they're  all  equally  bad;  there  is  no 
distinction.  Take  affection — for  a  time  you 
might  be  as  happy  as  if  it  were  something  more; 
but  remember  that  any  day  you  might  see 
somebody  that  you  could  really  love.  Then 
you  would  know  the  difference,  and  it  would 
embitter  your  whole  existence  with  a  quiet, 
private,  unsuspected  bitterness,  of  which  you 
can  have  no  conception.  And  so  much  the 
worse  if  you  have  married  somebody  who  is 
honestly  and  sufficiently  fond  of  you.  His  love 
would  cut  you  to  the  heart — because  you  could 
only  pretend  to  return  it — because  your  whole 
existence  would  be  a  living  lie  !  " 

He  was  extremely  unlike  himself.  His 
voice  trembled,  and  in  the  dying  light  his  face 
was  gray.  These  things  made  his  words  im- 
pressive, but  the  girl  did  not  seem  particularly 
impressed.       Had    she     remembered     the    one 
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previous  occasion  when  a  similar  conversation 
had  taken  place  between  them,  the  strangeness 
of  his  manner  must  have  been  driven  home  to 
her  by  contrast ;  but  the  contrast  was  a  double 
one,  and  her  own  share  in  it  kept  her  from 
thinking  of  the  time  when  she  had  been  serious, 
and  he  had  not ;  and  now,  when  he  was  more 
serious  than  she  had  ever  known  him,  she  met 
him  with  a  frivolous  laugh. 

"  Well,  really,  Erskine,  I've  never  heard  you 
so  terribly  in  earnest  before  !  I  think  I  had 
better  not  tell  Euth  what  you  have  said ;  my 
dear  man,  you  speak  as  though  you'd  been  there  !  " 

It  was  some  time  before  he  laughed. 

"  If  only  you  yourself  would  be  more  in 
earnest,  Tiny !  You  may  say  this  comes  badly 
from  me.  I  know  there  has  been  more  jest  than 
earnest  between  me  and  you.  But  if  I  was 
never  serious  in  my  life  before,  I  am  now,  and  I 
want  you,  too,  to  take  yourself  seriously  for 
once.     You  see.  Tiny,   I  am  not  only  an   old 
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married  man  by  tins  time,  but  I  am  your 
European  parent  as  well.  I  am  entitled  to  play 
the  heavy  father,  and  to  give  you  a  lecture  when 
I  think  you  need  one.  My  dear  child,  I  have 
been  in  the  world  about  twice  as  long  as  you 
have,  and  I  know  men  and  have  heard  of 
women  who  have  poisoned  their  whole  lives  by 
marrying  with  love  on  the  other  side  only ;  and 
the  greater  their  worldly  goods,  the  greater  has 
been  their  misery  !     And   rather  than  see  you 

do    as     they   have     done "      The    sentence 

snapped.  "  You  shan't  do  it !  "  he  exclaimed 
sharply.  "  You're  far  too  good  to  spoil  yourself 
as  others  have  done  and  are  doing  every  day.'' 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  good  ? "  inquired 
Christina,  with  a  touch  of  the  coquetry  which 
even  with  him  she  could  not  entirely  repress. 
"  You  never  had  it  from  me,  most  certainly. 
Let  me  tell  you,  Erskine,  that  I'm  bad — bad — 
bad  !  And  if  I  haven't  shocked  you  sufficiently 
already,   it   is    evidently  time   that    I   did;    so 
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you'll  please  to  understand  that  i£  I  marry  Lord 
Manister,  it  is  partly  because  I  think  I  owe  it  to 
him ;  otherwise  it's  for  the  main  chance  purely. 
And  I  think  it's  very  unkind  of  you  to  make  me 
confess  all  this,"  she  added  fretfully.  "  I  never 
meant  to  sj^eak  to  you  about  it  at  all.  Only  I 
can't  bear  you  to  think  me  better  than  I  am." 

Erskine  shook  his  head  sadly. 

*'  At  least  you  have  a  better  side  than  this, 
Tiny — this  is  not  you  at  all !  You  love  and 
admire  all  that  is  honest  and  noble,  and  fresh 
and  free  ;  you  should  give  that  love  and  admira- 
tion a  chance.  But  I'm  not  going  to  say  any 
more  to  worr}^  you.  If  you  really  with  your 
eyes  open  are  going  to  marry  a  man  whom  you 
do  not  love,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  you  will  be 
doing  at  best  a  very  cynical  thing.  And  yet — 
I  can  understand  it."  This  he  added  more  to 
himself  than  to  the  girl. 

He  was  turning  away,  but  she  laid  a  restrain- 
ing hand  upon  his  arm. 
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"Don't  go,"  she  exclaimed  impulsively.  *'I 
can't  let  you  go  wlien — when  you  understand 
me  better  than  anyone  else  ever  did — and  when 
I  am  never,  never  going  to  speak  to  you  like 
this  again." 

"  If  only  I  could  help  you !  " 

"  You  cannot !  "  Tiny  cried  out.  ''  I'm  too 
far  gone  to  be  helped.  I  feel  hopelessly  bad 
and  hard,  and  nobody  can  mend  that.  But  if 
there's  one  grain  of  goodness  in  my  composition 
that  wasn't  there  when  I  came  over  to  England, 
you  may  know,  Erskine,  if  you  care  to  know  it, 
that  it's  you,  and  you  alone,  who  have  put  it 
there  1  " 

"  JSTonsense,"  he  said ;  "  what  good  have  I 
done  you  ?  " 

"  You  have  talked  sense  to  me,  as  only  one 
other  man  ever  did — and  he  wasn't  as  clever  as 
you  are.  You've  given  me  books  to  read,  and 
they're  the  first  good  books  I  ever  read  in  my 
life  ;    you  have   dug  a  sort  of  oyster-knife  into 
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my  miserable  ignorance  !  You  liave  been  a  real 
good  pal  to  me,  Ersldne,  and  you  must  never 
turn  your  back  on  me,  whatever  I  do.  I  know 
you  never  will.  I  believe  in  you  as  I  believe  in 
very  few  people  on  tbis  foot-stool ;  but  there's 
one  thing  you  can  do  for  me  now  that  vdll  be 
even  kinder  than  anything  that  you  have  ever 
done  yet." 

"There's  nothing  that  I  wouldn't  do  for 
you,  Tiny,"  said  Erskine,  tenderly.  "  What  is 
it?" 

The  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched — her  eyes 
twinkled. 

"It's  not  to  say  another  serious  word  to  me 
this  month !  I  know  I  began  it  this  time ; 
I  won't  do  so  again.  I'm  trying  to  be  happy 
in  my  own  way,  if  you'll  only  let  me.  I'm  try- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  my  time.  When  I'm 
really  engaged,  I  shall  need  all  the  help  and 
advice  you  can  give  me :  for  I  mean  to  be  very 
good  to  him,  Erskine,  I   do  indeed !     Then  of 
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course  I  shall  need  to  cultivate  the  finest 
manners ;  but  until  it  actually  comes  off,  I'm 
trying  to  forget  about  it — don't  j^ou  see  ?  I'm 
doing  my  level  best  to  forget !  " 

What  Erskine  saw  was  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
but  he  saw  them  only  for  an  instant :  instead  of 
his  leaving  Christina  on  the  deck,  it  was  she  who 
left  him :  and  there  he  stood,  between  the  high 
seas  and  the  gathering  shades  of  night,  until 
both  were  black. 

It  was  their  last  conversation  of  the  kind. 

One  more  night  was  spent  at  sea ;  the  next, 
they  were  all  back  in  Kensington.  Here  they 
were  greeted  with  a  pleasant  surprise:  Herbert 
was  in  the  house  to  meet  them.  Cambridsre 
seemed  already  to  have  done  him  good ;  he  was 
singularly  polite  and  subdued,  though  a  little 
uncommunicative.  They,  however,  had  much 
to  tell  him,  so  this  was  not  noticed  immediately. 
His  sisters  supposed  that  he  was  in  London  for 
the  night  only,  as  he  said  he  had  come  down 
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from  Cambridge  that  day.  It  was  not  until 
later  that  they  knew  that  he  had  been  sent 
down.     Erskine  broke  the  news  to  them. 

"  I'm  afraid/'  he  added,  "  that  they've  sent 
him  down  for  good  and  all.  The  fact  is,  Euth, 
your  fears  have' been  realised.  He  has  done  his 
best  to  fill  another  eye ;  and  this  time  the 
proctor's  I  He  says  he  shall  go  back  to  Mel- 
bourne immediately." 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Euth;  and  she  went  straight 
to  her  brother,  who  was  smoking  viciously  in 
another  room. 

''Yes,  by  ghost!  "  drawled  Herbert  through 
his  hooked  nose.  "I'm  going  to  clear  out. 
I'm  full  up  of  England,  Euth,  and  I  guess 
England's  full  up  of  me.  The  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  go  back,  and  turn  boundary-rider 
or  whim-driver.  That's  about  all  I'm  fit  for, 
and  it's  what  I'm  going  to  do.  The  Ballaarat 
sails  on  the  2nd — I've  been  to  the  office  and 
taken    my   berth   already.     My   oath,    I    drove 
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there  straight  from  Liverpool  Street  this 
afternoon !  " 

Nor  was  there  any  moving  him  from  his 
purpose,  though  Euth  tried  for  half  an  hour 
there  and  then.  Twice  that  time  Herhert  spent 
afterwards  in  Tiny's  room ;  hut  it  was  not 
known  whether  Tiny  also  had  attempted  to 
dissuade  him.  When  he  left  her,  the  girl  stood 
for  five  minutes  with  a  foot  on  the  fender  and 
an  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece.  Then  she  sought 
Ruth  in  haste. 

Ruth  had  just  gone  up-stairs.  Erskine  was 
surprised  to  see  her  back  in  his  study,  almost 
immediately ;  and  startled  by  her  mode  of 
entrance,  which  suggested  sudden  illness  in  the 
house. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  happened  ? "  he 
said,  sitting  upright  in  his  chair. 

"Happened?  "  cried  Euth  bitterly.  " It  is  the 
last  straw  !  I  give  her  up.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
her.     I  wish  she  had  never  come  over !  " 
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"  Tiny  ?  Why,  what  has  she  been  doing 
now  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  what  she  has  been  doing — it  is  what 
she  says  she's  going  to  do.  You  may  be  able  to 
bring  her  to  reason,  but  I  never  shall.  I  won't 
try — I  wash  my  hands  of  her.  I  will  say  no 
more  to  her.  But  it  is  simply  disgraceful !  She 
is  far  worse  than  Herbert !  " 

"  Has  she  unmade  her  mind?  "  Holland  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  No,  no,  no !  But  worse,  I  call  it.  Oh, 
Erskine,  if  you  knew  what  she  says — " 

"  I  am  waiting  to  hear." 

"  You'll  never  guess  !  " 

"No,  I  give  it  up." 

"  So  must  Tiny — I  never  heard  a  madder 
idea  in  my  life  !  " 

"  Than  w/iai,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Her  going  out  with  Herbert  in  the 
Ballaarat!''' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    THIRD    TIME    OF    ASKING. 

December  was  at  hand  soon  enough,  and 
with  the  month  came  Lord  Manister  for  his 
answer.  Though  more  than  slightly  nervous, 
he  entered  the  modest  house  in  Kensington  with 
his  head  very  high ;  and  certain  inappropriate 
sensations  visited  him  during  the  few  minutes 
he  was  kept  waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  He 
did  not  sit  down.  Then  it  was  Tiny  Luttrell 
who  opened  the  door,  and  those  sensations  made 
good  their  escape  from  a  bosom  in  which  they  had 
no  business.  In  the  living  presence  of  the  person 
one  proposes  to  marry,  there  are  some  misgivings 
that  had  need  be  impossible — Christina  little 
suspected  her  privilege  of  shutting  the  door  on 
I 
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Manister's  with  lier  own  hand.  He  sat  down  at 
her  example. 

But  if  he  was  nervous,  so  was  she,  and  as  he 
came  bravely  to  the  point  she  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  meet  his  hungry  eyes.  It  was 
rather  rare  for  Christina  to  experience  any  diffi- 
culty of  the  kind.  She  rose,  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  fire,  with  her  back  to  the  room  and  Lord 
Manister.  There,  with  her  forehead  resting  on 
the  rim  of  the  mantel-piece  (for  Tiny  that  was 
not  far  to  bend),  and  while  the  hot  fire  scorched 
her  plain  gray  skirt  and  gave  a  needed  colour  to 
the  downcast  face,  she  heard  what  Manister 
had  to  say.  Soon  she  knew  that  he  was  saying 
it  with  his  elbow  on  one  end  of  the  mantel- 
piece ;  and  liked  him  for  facing  her  so,  and 
compelling  her  to  face  him.  But  when  she 
found  him  waiting  for  his  answer,  she  gave  him 
it  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  fire. 

*'No!" 

He  had  asked  her  whether  she  had  been  able 
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to  make  up  lier  mind.  The  answer  slie  had  given 
was,  indeed,  the  truth ;  but  it  had  been  prepared 
for  a  more  conclusive  question.  She  was  vexed 
with  him  for  the  question  he  had  chosen  to  put 
first ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  had  snatched 
from  her  an  admission  which  she  had  not  in- 
tended to  make.  But  she  had  not  made  up  her 
mind — that  was  the  simple  truth  ;  and  now  she 
trusted  that  he  would  make  up  his. 

Instead  of  which,  he  said  sadly,  after  a  pause : 

"  I  wanted  to  give  you  six  months !  " 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  give  me  one," 
she  answered,  with  startling  ingratitude. 

"  Why  wrong  ?  " 

"  You  might  have  seen  that  I  was  unworthy 
you. 

"  I  might  have  given  up  loving  you,  I  suppose, 
in  a  second  !  " 

"  I  wish  you  would " 

"  I  never  shall !  " 

"  If  you  ever  began,"  Christina  added  to  her 

I  2 
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own  sentence.  At  last  her  face  was  raised,  and 
now  it  was  his  eyes  that  fell  before  the  cool 
acumen  of  her  smile. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  me  yet !  "  he  groaned. 
"  Not  yet,  though  I  wait,  wait,  wait." 

"  No  one  asked  you  to  wait,"  Lord  Manister 
was  reminded. 

"  But  you  see  that  I  can't  help  it  !  You  see 
that  I  am  miserable  about  you  ! " 

This  indeed  was  sufficiently  plain  :  and  the 
sight  of  his  misery  was  softening  Christina  by 
degrees.     She  said  more  kindly  : 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lord  Manister.  It  is  a 
month  since  you  saw  me.  At  this  moment  you 
may  feel  what  you  are  saying.  Very  well,  then, 
you  do  feel  it ;  but  have  you  felt  it  throughout 
the  last  month  ?  Have  you  felt  so  patient — you 
are  far  too  patient — all  the  time  ?  Has  it  never 
seemed  to  you  that  my  keeping  you  in  doubt, 
even  for  one  month,  was  a  piece  of  impertinence 
you  ought  never  to  have  stood  ?     Wouldn't  your 
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friends  simply  think  you  mad,  if  they  knew  how 
you  were  allowing  me  to  use  you  ?  Haven't  you 
yourself  occasionally  remembered  who  you  are, 
and  who  I  am,  and  burst  out  laughing  ?  I  must 
say  I  have ;  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  so  utterly 
absurd.  .  .  .  And  you  see,  you  can't  answer 
my  questions ! " 

He  could  not ;  one  after  another,  they  had 
penetrated  to  the  quick. 

"  They  are  not  fair  questions,"  Manister  said, 
doggedl3^  "  What  may  have  crossed  my  mind 
when  I  have  felt  worried  and  wretched  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Isn't  it  enough  that  I 
tell  you  I  can  wait  your  own  good  time — that  I 
feel  a  pride  in  waiting,  now  we  are  together  and 
I  am  looking  in  your  eyes  ?  " 

^'JSTo,  I  don't  think  that's  quite  enough," 
replied  Christina,  softly.  "  It  would  hardly  be 
enough,  you  know,  if  you  only  felt  me  worth 
waiting  for  while  you  were  with  me.  That 
would  mean,  that  for  some  reason  I  fascinated 
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you.  And  fascination  isn't  love,  Lord  Manister. 
I  don't  want  to  be  rude — mucli  less  unkind — but 
I  can't  believe  that  you  have  ever  been  really  in 
love  v^itli  me ;  I  simply  can't !  " 

Yet  she  had  never  felt  so  near  to  that  belief 
before.  Her  words,  however,  helped  Lord 
Manister  back  to  his  dignity. 

"  Of  course  you  must  believe  only  what  you 
choose,"  said  he,  loftily.  ''One  cannot  force  you 
to  believe  in  one's  sincerity.  I  suppose  I  spoilt 
you  for  believing  in  mine  some  time  since.  At 
all  events  you  were  fond  of  me  once  !  Only 
a  month  ago  you  liked  me  all  but  well  enough 
to  marry  me.     Yet  now  you  do  not  know  1 " 

"  Therefore  the  decision  is  left  to  you.  Lord 
Manister  ;  you  must  give  me  up." 

"  Never  !  while  you  are  free." 

His  teeth  were  clenched. 

"  But  do  consider.  Most  probably  I  shall 
never  care  enough  for  you  to  marry  you.  And 
oh  !    I  wonder  how  you    can  look  at  me,  when 
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no     other     girl     in     the    world    would    refuse 
you  !  " 

"  Can't  you  see    that   this  is  part   or  your 
charm  ?  "  cried  the  young  man,  impulsively.   ''  You 
are  the  one    girl   I   know  who  is  not  worldl}^ 
You  are  the  one  girl  I  want !  " 
Christina  shook  her  head. 

"  If  I  have  any  charm  at  all,  you  oughtn't 
to  know  what  it  is — you  ought  to  love  me 
you  can't  say  why — -there's  no  sizing-up  real 
love  !  "  she  informed  him  rapidly,  but  with  a 
smile.  "There's  another  thing,  too.  You  cannot 
be  used  to  being  treated  as  I  have  treated  you 
in  many  ways.  I  have  often  been  intensely  rude 
to  you.  I  can't  help  thinking  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  pique  in  your  feeling  towards 
me. 

"There  is  more  real  love,"  returned  Manister, 
''  if  I  know  it !  " 

*'I  wonder  if  3^ou  do  know  it?"  said  the  girl, 
with   a   laugh  ;    but    she   was    wondering   very 
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seriously  in  her  heart.  He  protested  no  more ; 
she  liked  him  for  that,  too,  as  also  for  the  brisk- 
ness in  his  tone  and  manner  when  he  spoke 
next. 

''  You  say  you  don't  care  for  me  enough ; 
and  you  say  I  don't  care  for  you  properly ;  and 
we  won't  argue  any  more  about  either  matter, 
for  the  moment."  He  had  flung  back  his  head 
from  the  hand  that  had  shaded  his  eyes ;  his 
elbow  remained  on  the  chimney-piece,  but  now 
he  was  standing  erect.  "  There  is  something 
else,"  said  Lord  Manister,  "  that  has  prevented 
you  from  coming  to  a  decision." 

"  There  is  certainly  one  thing  that  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it." 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Lord  Manister.  I  am  going 
back  to  Australia." 

*'  Soon  ?  "  This  was  after  a  pause  during 
which  their  eyes  had  not  met. 

"  Sooner  than  was  intended." 
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"  Is  it — is  it  for  any  special  reason  that — that 
you  have  kept  from  me  ?  " 

He  was  agitated  by  a  sudden  thought, 
which  she  read.  She  shook  her  head  reassur- 
ingly. 

''  No,  it  is  not  to  get  married,  nor  yet 
engaged." 

"  Then  there  is  no  one  out  there  ! " 

"  There  is  no  one  anywhere  that  I  could 
marry  for  love.  That's  the  simple  truth.  I  am 
going  back  to  Australia  because  Herbert  is 
going.  Cambridge  doesn't  suit  him,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  say  he  doesn't  suit  Cambridge.  We 
came  over  together,  so  we  are  going  back 
together.  That,  I  promise  you,  is  the  whole 
and  only  explanation.  I  myself  did  not  want 
to  go  so  soon." 

"  But  surel}^  you  are  not  going  this  year?  " 

"  We  are — before  Christmas." 

As  Tiny  spoke,  her  glance  went  to  the 
window :   sbe  was  very  anxious  to  see  the   snow 
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before  she  sailed,  but  none  bad  fallen  yet,  tliougb 
December  bad  come  in  dull  and  raw. 

"  But  your  people  here  must  be  very  much 
against  that  ?  " 

"  They  were,  but  now  it  is  settled." 
"  You  must  have  promised  to  come  back  !  " 
Christina  seemed  surprised. 
"  Yes,  I  said  I  would  come  back  some  day." 
"  And   you    shall !  "    cried    Manister,    pas- 
sionately.    "  You  shall  come  back  as  my  wife ! 
Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to    stop  short  at 
this,    when   but    for  your  brother    you    would 
have   been   mine    to-day  ?      I    don't    mean    to 
say    he    has    influenced   you,    except  by  going 
back    so    soon ;    you    love    Australia,    and   you 
must  needs   go   back  with  him.     Then  go !     I 
told  you  to  take  six  months  ;    you  have  taken 
one  of  them.     When  the  other  five  are  up,  I  am 
coming   to   you  again,   wherever   you   may  be. 
Till  then  I  will  take  no  answer ;   and  whatever 
it  may  be  in  the  end,  I  bow  to  it — I  bow  to  it !  " 
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His  passion  surprised  and  even  moved 
Christina;  but  his  humility  stirred  up  in  her  soul 
a  contempt  which  mingled  strangely  with  her 
pity.  Women  of  spirit  cannot  admire  the  man 
who  will  submit  to  anything  at  their  hands. 
Christina  would  willingly  have  given  admiration 
in  exchange  for  the  love  in  which  she  was 
beginning  to  believe ;  it  would  have  pleased 
her  sense  of  justice,  it  would  have  promoted 
her  self-respect,  to  make  some  such  small 
payment  on  account.  With  Manister's  patience 
she  had  none  at  all.  She  was  disappointed 
in  him.  Her  foot  tapped  angrily  on  the 
fender. 

"  But  I  don't  waut  you  to  wait !  "  exclaimed 
Christina  ungraciously.  "  I  have  told  you  so 
already." 

"  Still  I  mean  to  do  so,  and  it  serves  me 
right." 

This  touched  her  generosity. 

"  Ah,  don't  say  that !  "  she  cried  earnestl3^ 
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"  O  Lord  Manister,  I  have  forgotten  all  old 
scores —  I  never  think  of  them  now !  The 
balance  has  been  the  other  way  so  long;  and 
I  do  not  deserve  another  chance." 

"Ah  but,  Tiny — darling — it  is  I  who  am 
asking  for  that !  " 

His  tone  compelled  her  to  meet  his  gaze — 
its  intensity  made  her  wince. 

"  You  believe  in  me ! "  he  cried  joyously. 
"  Say  only  that  you  believe  in  me,  and  I  will  go 
away  now.  I  will  go  away  happy  and  proud 
.     .     .     to  wait     .     .     .     for  you." 

Then  Tiny  laid  her  little  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  her  eyes,  that  had  filled  with  tears,  answered 
him  to  his  present  satisfaction.  He  held  her  hand 
for  just  a  few  seconds  before  he  went,  and  in  kind- 
ness she  returned  his  pressure.  Then  the  shut- 
ting of  the  front-door  down  below  made  her 
realise  that  he  was  gone.  And  she  had  time  to 
dry  her  eyes  and  to  gather  herself  together  before 
Kiith,  whose  hopes  had  been  dead  some  days, 
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came  into  the  room  with  a  dejected  mieo  and 
pointedly  abstained  from  asking  questions. 

"If  it  interests  you  to  hear  it,"  Tiny  said, 
lightly,  "  I  am  converted  to  your  creed  at  last : 
I  believe  in  Lord  Manister  !  " 

''  But  you  are  not  engaged  to  him,"  Ruth 
said,  wearily ;  "  I  see  you  are  not." 

"  I  am  not ;  but  he  insists  on  waiting.  If 
only  he  wasn't  so  tame !  But  I  can't  help 
believing  in  him  now ;  and  that  settles  it." 

"  Nothing  is  settled  until  you  are  engaged," 
said  the  matter-of-fact  sister,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Nevertheless  I'm  going  to  try  with  all  my 
might  to  care  for  him,  now  that  I  see  that  he 
must  really  care  for  me.  And  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  shall  consider  myself  all  the  more  bound 
to  him  because  I  haven't  said  yes,  and  because 
we're  not  actually  engaged  !  " 

''  Yes  ? "     said     the     other,     incredulously 
"  That  is  so  like  you,  Tiny  !  " 

And  Ruth  almost  sneered. 


CHAP TEE    XIX. 
counsel's  opinion. 

The  worst  of  it  all  was  this  :  that  tlie  young 
man  himself  had  not  invariably  that  confidence 
in  his  own  affections  which  displayed  itself  so 
bravely  and  so  convincingly  at  a  psychological 
moment.  Not  that  Manister  was  insincere, 
exactly.  If  you  come  to  think  of  it,  you  may 
deceive  others  with  perfect  innocence,  having 
once  deceived  yourself.  And  this  was  exactly 
what  had  happened. 

There  was  one  distinctive  feature  of  the  case  : 
away  from  Christina  Luttrell,  the  poor  fellow 
had  already  had  his  doubts  of  himself;  in  her 
presence  those  doubts  were  as  certain  to  evaporate 
as  snowflakes  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Even  as  he  went  down  Mrs.  Holland's  stairs, 
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Manister  was  joined  by  certain  invisible  com- 
panions— the  misgivings  that  had  made  their  es- 
cape as  Christina  entered  the  room.  They  had 
waited  for  him  on  the  landing  outside  the  door. 
They  led  and  followed  him  down-stairs.  They 
linked  arms  with  him  in  the  street.  They  stifled 
him  in  his  hansom,  which  they  boarded  ruthlessly. 
In  one  of  the  silent  rooms  of  the  club  to  whicli 
he  drove  they  talked  to  him  silently,  sitting  on 
the  arms  of  his  saddle-back  chair  and  arguing  al  1 
at  once.  Powerless  to  shake  them  off,  he  was 
forced  to  bear  with  them,  to  hear  what  they  had 
to  say,  to  answer  them  where  he  could. 

Mingling  with  the  importunate  voices  of  his 
inner  consciousness  were  the  remembered  words 
of  the  girl.  She  had  asked  him  whether  he  had 
never  bnrst  out  laughing  as  the  affair  presented 
itself  in  certain  lights  ;  he  did  so  now,  silently, 
it  is  true,  but  with  exceeding  bitterness.  She  had 
told  him  that  it  was  not  enough  that  he  siiould 
feel  willing  to    wait  for   her    when  they   were 
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together ;  and  now  tliat  lie  had  left  her,  though 
so  lately,  he  was  certainly  less  inclined  to  be 
patient.  She  had  suggested  that  he  was  more 
fascinated  than  in  love ;  and  already  he  knew  that 
her  suggestion  had  given  shape  and  utterance  to 
a  vague  suspicion  of  his  own  soul.  She  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  hint  at  the  possible  secret  of  his 
infatuation,  and  there,  again,  she  had  hit  the 
mark ;  though  apart  from  her  talent  for  torture, 
her  sweet  looks  and  charming  ways  had  been 
strong  wine  to  Manister  from  the  first.  Still 
her  snubs  had  piqued  his  passion  in  the  begin- 
ning of  things  out  in  Melbourne ;  and  here  in 
Europe  she  had  virtually  refused  him  three  times. 
Modest  he  might  be,  and  yet  know  that  this 
were  a  rare  experience  for  such  as  himself  at  the 
hands  of  such  as  Tiny  Luttrell.  On  the  whole, 
the  experience  was  sufiiciently  complete  as  it 
stood  :  yet  he  could  not  help  wishing  to  win  ; 
indeed,  he  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  the  idea   of   defeat  in  the 
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end  was  intolerable  to  him.  And  this  was 
the  one  spring  of  his  actions  which  seemed  to 
have  escaped  Christina's  notice ;  the  others  she 
had  detected  with  an  acuteness  which  made  him 
wonder,  for  the  first  time,  whether  on  her  very 
merits  she  wonld  be  a  comfortable  person  to 
live  with  after  all. 

Gradually,  however,  these  echoes  of  the  late 
interview  grew  fainter  in  his  ears,  and  its  upshot 
came  home  to  Manister  with  sensations  of  chagrin 
sharper  than  any  he  had  endured  in  all  his  life 
before.  His  feelings  when  refused  by  this  girl 
in  the  previous  August,  and  under  peculiarly 
humiliating  circumstances,  were  enviable  com- 
pared with  his  feelings  now.  Then  he  had 
deserved  his  humiliation — at  least  he  was 
generous  enough  to  say  so — and  he  had  taken 
what  he  called  his  punishment  in  a  very  manly 
spirit.  Eut  the  desire  to  win  had  sent  him  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Cintra,  on  the  chance  of  seeing 
her  there,  and  his  present  feelings  reminded  him 
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of  tliose  with  which  he  had  beaten  his  retreat 
from  Portugal.  For  he  had  gone  there  for  a 
final  answer,  and  had  come  back  without  one;  and 
to-day  he  had  suffered  afresh  that  selfsame 
humiliation,  only  in  an  aggravated  form,  and 
more  voluntarily  than  ever.  She  had  never  asked 
him  to  wait ;  he  had  offered  on  both  occasions  to 
wait  six  months,  nay,  he  had  insisted  on  waiting. 
Even  now,  within  a  couple  of  hours  after  the 
event,  he  could  scarcely  credit  his  own  weakness 
and  stultification.  He  was  by  no  means  so  weak 
in  affairs  wherein  the  affections  played  no  part. 
He  firmly  believed  that  no  other  woman  could 
have  twisted  him  round  her  finger  as  this  one 
had  done.  But  here,  perhaps,  we  have  merely 
the  every-day  spectacle  of  a  young  man  discerning 
exceptional  excuses  for  a  realised  infirmity ;  and 
the  point  is,  that  Manister  realised  his  weak- 
ness this  evenino^  as  he  had  never  done  before. 
The  girl  herself  had  made  him  look  inward. 
She  had  suggested,  fascination  not  love.     That 
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suggestion  stuck  painfull}^  Yet  lie  was  not 
sure. 

Never  had  he  felt  so  horribly  unsure  of 
himself;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  self-distrust 
there  came  to  him,  suddenly,  the  recollection 
that  she  distrusted  him  no  longer  ;  and  there 
was  actually  some  comfort  in  this  thought, 
which  is  strange  when  you  note  its  fellows, 
but  due  less  to  the  contradictoriness  of  human 
nature  than  to  the  supremacy  of  a  young  man's 
vanity.  He  stood  well  with  her  now.  She 
believed  in  him  at  last.  Propped  up  by  these  reflec- 
tions, he  began  almost  to  believe  in  himself.  At 
least  a  momentary  complacency  was  the  result. 

The  improvement  in  his  spirits  allowed  Lord 

Manister  to  give  heed  to  another  portion  of  his 

organism,  which  had  for  some  time  been  inviting 

him  to  go  into  another  room  and  dine.     Now  he 

did  so,  with  a  sharp  eye  for  acquaintances,  whom 

he  had  no  desire  to  meet.      For  this  reason  he 

had    driven  to  the   club   which  he   had   joined 
m  2 
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most  recently ;  it  was  not  a  young  man's  club,  so 
he  felt  fairly  safe  from  his  friends.  Yet  he  had 
hardly  ordered  his  soup,  and  was  searching  the 
wine-list  for  the  choice  brand  which  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  demand,  when  a  heavy  hand 
dropped  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  glance  leapt 
from  the  wine-list  to  the  last  face  he  expected  or 
wished  to  see — that  of  his  kinsman  Captain 
Dromard. 

Captain  Dromard  was  a  cousin  of  the  present 
Earl,  and  notoriously  the  rolling  stone  of  his 
house.  Manister  had  seen  him  last  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  ever  since  had  borne  him  a  grudge 
Fhich  he  was  not  likelj^  to  forget.  Had  he 
dreamt  that  the  Captain  (who  had  been  last  heard 
of  in  Borneo)  was  in  London,  Manister  would 
have  shunned  this  club  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
meeting  him;  but  it  seemed  that  Captain  Dromard 
had  landed  in  England  only  that  morning  : 
and  they  dined  together,  of  course ;  and  Manister 
made  the  best  of  it.     His  kinsman  was  a  big. 
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grizzled,  florid  man,  with  an  imperial,  and  with 
a  comic  wicked  cut  about  him  which  made  one 
laugh.  But  he  retained  an  unpleasant  trick  of 
treating  Manister  as  a  mere  boy:  for  instance, 
he  was  in  time  to  choose  the  brand,  and,  as  he 
said  before  the  waiter,  to  prevent  Manister 
from  poisoning  himself.  He  was,  however,  an 
entertaining  person,  and  at  his  best  to-night, 
being  wont  to  delight  in  London  for  a  day  or 
two  before  realising  the  infernal  qualities  of  the 
climate  and  arranging  fresh  travels.  But  Manister 
was  not  entertained ;  he  tried  to  appear  so, 
but  the  Captain  saw  through  the  pretence,  and 
immediately  scented  a  woman.  There  were 
reasons  why  the  rolling  stone  was  particularly 
good  at  detecting  this  element — which  always 
interested  him.  His  interest  was  unusual  in  the 
present  instance,  owing  to  certain  reminiscences 
of  Manister  in  Melbourne,  during  his  own  flying 
visit  to  that  port.  It  was  during  a  subsequent 
few  days  in  England  that  Captain  Dromard  had 
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alarmed  tlie  Countess,  with  a  result  of  winch 
he  was  as  yet  unaware  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  inquiries  now,  and  he  began  by  asking 
Manister  how  he  had  managed  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  in  which  he  had  left  him. 

''I  remember  no  scrape,"  said  Manister 
stiffly. 

"  You  don't  ?  Well,  perhaps  I  put  it  too 
strongly,''  conceded  the  Captain.  "We'll  say 
no  more  about  it,  my  boy.  Devilish  pretty 
little  thing,  though;  remember  her  well,  but 
could  never  recall  her  name.  By  the  bye,  I'm 
afraid  I  terrified  your  mother  over  that.  Feared 
she  was  going  to  cable  you  home  next  day. 
Was  sorry  I  spoke." 

"  So  was  I,"  Manister  said,  dryly,  but,  by  an 
effort,  not  forbiddingly,  so  that  the  Captain  saw 
no  harm  in  raising  his  glass. 

"  Well,  here's  to  the  lady's  health,  my  boy, 
whoever  she  was  and  wherever  she  may  be !  " 

Manister  smiled  across  his  glass  and  drained 
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it  in  silence.  There  was  a  glitter  in  his  young 
eyes  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  Captain  to 
drop  the  subject  finally.  Manister  had  been 
drinking  freely,  without  becoming  flushed,  which 
is  another  sign  of  trouble.  The  Captain  could 
not  help  saying  confidentially : 

"  You  know,  Harry,  your  mother  was  so 
keen  for  you  to  marry  one  of  old  Acklam's 
daughters.  That's  what  frightened  her.  But 
it  is  to  come  off  some  day,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,"  said  Lord  Manister. 

"  It  ought  to,  Harry.  I  like  to  see  a  young 
fellow  with  your  position  marry  properly,  and 
settle  down.  I  don't  know  which  of  the  Garths 
it  is,  but  I've  always  heard  one  of  'em  was  the 
girl  you  liked." 

"  Suppose  the  girl  you  like  won't  marry 
you  ? "  Manister  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  con- 
sulting an  authority. 

"  Well,  there's  an  end  on't." 
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"  Ah,  but  suppose  slie  can't  make  up  her 
mind?" 

"  You  might  give  her  a  month — though  I 
wouldn't." 

"  Suppose  a  month  is  not  enough  for  her  ?  " 

The  Captain  stared;  his  bronzed  forehead 
became  barred  with  furrows ;  his  eyes  turned 
stony  with  indignation. 

"  A  month  not  enough  for  her  to  make  up 
her  mind — about  jon  ?  "  he  said  at  length, 
incredulously.  "  Good  God,  sir,  see  her  to  the 
devil ! " 

Then  Lord  Manister  showed  his  teeth. 
Though  he  had  consulted  the  Captain,  he  took 
his  advice  badly.  He  said,  you  could  not  be 
much  in  love  to  be  choked  off  so  easily  ;  he 
hinted  that  his  kinsman  had  never  been  much  in 
love.  Captain  Dromard  intimated  in  reply  that 
whether  that  was  the  case  or  not,  he  was  not 
without  experience  of  a  sort,  and  he  could 
tell    Harry  that  no  woman  under   heaven  was 
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wortli  kneeling  in  the  mud  to,  whicli,  Harry 
said  hotly,  was  unnecessary  information.  So 
they  went  elsewhere  to  smoke,  and  later  on  to  a 
music-hall,  the  subject  having  been  left  for  good 
in  the  club  coffee-room.  The  following  after- 
noon, however.  Lord  Manister  drove  through 
the  snow  with  a  very  resolute  front  to  show  to 
Tiny  Luttrell,  who  was  just  then  passing  Deal 
in  the  Ballaarat,  without  having  given  him  the 
faintest  notion  yesterday  that  she  was  to  sail 
to-day. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN   HONOUR   BOUND. 

Aboard  the  Ballaarat  Christina  committed  u 
new  eccentricity,  but,  it  may  be  well  to  state  at 
once,  a  perfectly  harmless  one.  She  confided  in 
another  girl — a  practice  which  Tiny  had  avoided 
all  her  life.  And  this  very  girl  had  offended  her 
at  first  sight  by  looking  aggressively  happy  when 
the  boat  sailed  and  all  nice  women  were  in  tears. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  Christina  seldom 
cried,  but  in  England  she  had  grown  very  soft 
in  some  ways,  and  she  looked  her  last  at  it, 
and  at  the  snow  that  had  fallen  in  the  night 
as  if  to  please  her,  through  blinding  tears.  She 
had  never  in  her  life  felt  more  acutely  wretched 
than  when  saying  good  -  bye  to  Euth  and 
Erskine,  and  her  sorrow  was  heightened  by  the 
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feeling  that  she  had  been  both  unkind  and 
ungrateful  to  Ruth,  to  whom  she  clung  for 
forgiveness  at  the  last  moment.  The  reason 
why  her  parting  words  were  jocular,  though 
broken,  was  because  the  sight  of  an  honest 
smiling  face,  which  might  have  blushed  for 
smiling  then,  sent  a  fleam  of  irritation  through 
her  heart  that  awoke  the  latent  mischief  in  her 
wet  eyes. 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  ask  Erskine  to  throw 
a  snow-ball  at  that  depressing  person,"  she 
whispered  to  Ruth,  "  who  does  nothing  but 
laugh  and  look  really  happy !  If  it  was  only 
put  on,  for  the  sake  of  her  friends,  I  could 
forgive  her ;  but  it  isn't.  Tell  him  I  mean  it — 
there's  no  fun  in  me  to-day  ;  and  you  may  also 
tell  him  that  it  would  have  been  only  brotherly 
of  him  to  kiss  me,  on  this  occasion,  when  we 
may  all  be  going  to  the  bottom  !  " 

Erskine,  who  had  crossed  the  gangway 
before  his  wife,  so  that  she  need  not  feel  that 
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he  overheard  her  final  words  to  her  own  kin, 
shook  his  head  at  Tiny  when  Eufch  joined  him 
on  the  quay.  But  his  smile  was  lifeless  ;  there 
was  no  fun  in  him  either,  to-day.  He  drew 
his  wife's  arm  through  his  own,  and  Tiny  saw 
the  last  of  them  standing  together  thus.  They 
stood  in  snow  and  mud,  but  the  railway-shed 
behind  them  was  a  great  sheet  of  unsullied 
whiteness,  softly  edging  the  bright  December 
sky,  and  Christina  never  forgot  her  first  glimpse 
of  the  snow  and  her  last  of  Euth  and  Erskine. 
When  their  figures  were  gone,  and  only  the 
snow  was  left  for  Christina's  eyes,  they  filled 
afresh,  and  she  broke  hastily  from  Herbert, 
who  was  himself  uncommonly  dejected.  She 
hurried  unsteadily  to  her  cabin,  to  find  her 
cabin-companion  singing  softly  to  herself  as  she 
unstrapped  her  rugs  ;  for  her  cabin-companion 
was,  of  course,  the  odiously  cheerful  person  who 
already  on  deck  had  done  violence  to  Christina's 
feelings. 
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Thus  the  acquaintance  began  in  a  particu- 
larly unpromising  manner;  but  the  cheerful 
person  turned  out  to  be  as  bad  a  sailor  as 
Christina  was  a  good  one,  and  she  met  with 
much  practical  kindness  at  Christina's  hands, 
which  had  a  clever  tender  way  with  them, 
though  in  other  respects  the  good  sailor  was 
not  from  the  first  so  sympathetic.  Ifc  is  harder 
than  it  ought  to  be  to  sympathise  with  the  sea- 
sick when  one  is  quite  well  oneself ;  still  Christina 
found  it  impossible  not  to  admire  her  extra- 
ordinary companion,  who  kept  up  her  spirits 
during  a  whole  week  spent  in  her  berth,  and 
was  more  cheerful  than  ever  at  the  end  of  it, 
when  she  could  scarcely  stand.  Then  Christina 
expressed  her  admiration,  likewise  her  curiosity, 
and  received  a  simple  explanation.  The  cheer- 
ful person  was  on  her  way  to  Colombo  and  the 
altar-rails.     Her  trousseau  was  in  the  hold. 

The  two  became  exceeding  fast  friends,  aad 
their  friendship  was  founded  on  mutual  envy. 
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Tiny  was  envied  for  the  various  qualities  which 
made  her  greatly  admired  on  board,  for  that 
admiration  itself,  and  for  the  marked  manner  in 
which  she  paid  no  heed  to  it ;  and  she  envied 
her  friend  a  very  ordinary  love-story,  now 
approaching  a  very  ordinary  end.  The  cheerful 
girl  was  plain,  unaccomplished,  and  not  at  all 
young.  But  there  was  one  whom  she  loved 
better  than  herself :  she  was  properly  engaged : 
she  was  happy  in  her  engagement :  her  soul  was 
settled  and  at  peace.  Also,  she  was  good,  and 
Christina  envied  her  far  more  than  she  envied 
Christina :  who  would  listen  wistfully  to  the 
commonplace  expression  of  a  commonplace  hap- 
piness, but  was  herself  much  more  reserved.  It 
was  only  when  the  other  girl  guessed  it  that  she 
admitted  that  she  also  was  "as  good  as  engaged." 
The  other  girl  clamoured  to  know  all  about  it ; 
and  ultimately,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  she  dis- 
covered that  Christina  was  not  the  least  in 
love  with  the  man  to  whom  she  was  as  good  as 
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engaged.  Then  this  honest  person  spoke  her 
mind  with  extreme  freedom,  and  Christina, 
instead  of  being  offended,  opened  her  own  heart 
as  freely,  merely  keeping  to  herself  the  man's 
name  and  never  hinting  at  his  high  degree. 
She  declared  that  she  was  morally  bound  to 
him,  adding  that  she  had  treated  him  badly 
enough  already ;  her  friend  ridiculed  the  bond, 
and  told  her  how  she  would  be  treating  him 
worse  than  ever,  Christina  argued — it  was 
curious  how  fond  she  was  of  arguing  the  matter, 
and  how  she  allowed  herself  to  be  lectured  by  a 
stranger.  But  these  two  were  not  strangers  now  ; 
the  cheerful  girl  was  the  best  friend  Tiny  had 
ever  made  among  women.  They  parted  with  a 
wrench  at  Colombo,  where  Tiny  saw  the  other 
safely  into  the  arms  of  a  gentleman  of  a  suitably 
happy  and  ordinary  appearance ;  and  so  one  more 
friend  passed  in  and  out  of  the  young  girl's  life, 
leaving  a  deeper  mark  in  the  three  weeks  than 
either  of  them  suspected. 
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The  rest  of  the  voyage  dragged  terribly  with 
Christina,  which  is  an  unusual  experience  for  the 
prettiest  girl  aboard  an  Australian  liner  ;  only  on 
this  voyage  the  prettiest  girl  was  also  the  most 
unsociable.  Beyond  her  late  companion  (whose 
berth  remained  empty,  to  depress  Christina 
whenever  she  entered  the  cabin)  Miss  Luttrell 
had  formed  few  acquaintances  and  no  friendships 
between  London  and  Colombo  ;  between  Colombo 
and  Melbourne  she  simply  preyed  upon  herself. 
Herbert  remonstrated  with  her,  and  the  third 
officer — who  had  been  fourth  on  the  boat  in 
which  they  had  come  over — was  excessively  in- 
terested, remembering  the  difference  six  months 
earlier.  Then,  indeed,  Christina  had  found  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  all  the  officers,  including  the 
captain,  whom  she  had  chaffed  notoriously ;  but 
now  she  would  stay  out  late  and  alone  on  the  star- 
lit deck,  without  ever  breaking  the  rules  by  con- 
versing with  the  officer  of  the  watch  (her  pet  trick 
formerly),  and  only  the  third,  who  knew  her  of  old, 
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had  the  right  to  bid  her  good-day.  Tiny's 
cheerful  friend  had  left  her  wretched  and  appre- 
hensive. She  saw  the  Southern  Cross  rise  out 
of  the  southern  sea  without  a  thrill  of  welcome, 
but  rather  w4th  a  vague  dismay  ;  from  the 
after-rail  she  said  good-bye  to  the  Great  Bear 
with  a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  seeing  it  again. 
Neither  end  of  the  earth  presented  a  very  peace- 
ful prospect  to  Christina  as  she  hovered  between 
the  two  on  the  steamer's  deck.  She  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind  to  return  to  England,  how- 
ever, and  to  reward  Lord  Manister's  long- 
suffering  docility  by  marrying  him  at  the  end  of 
the  six  months.  Meanwhile  she  would  enjoy 
Australia,  and  tell  only  one  of  her  friends 
there.  One  she  must  tell,  and  with  her  own 
lips,  in  case  she  should  be  misjudged.  And 
thinking  not  a  little  of  her  own  justification, 
she  invented  a  small  sophistry  with  which  to 
defend   herself   as  occasion    might    arise.       She 

argued   that   two   men  were   in  love  with  her, 

n 
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tliat  she  herself  was  in  love  with  neither,  but 
that  she  liked  one  of  them  too  well  to  marry 
him  without  love.  Therefore,  she  said,  the 
easiest  way  out  of  it  was  to  marry  the  other, 
who  not  only  had  less  in  him  to  satisfy,  but 
who  had  more  to  give  in  place  of  real  happiness. 
She  was  proud  of  this  argument.  She  was  sorry 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  before  stopping  at 
Colombo — forgetting  that  she  had  told  her 
friend  of  only  one  man  who  was  in  love  with 
her.  But  the  heart  starves  on  sophistry  with 
nothing  to  it  :  and  with  Christina  the  voyage 
dragged  cruelly  to  its  end. 

But  the  moment  she  landed  in  Melbourne 
a  good  thing  happened  to  her — she  was  snatched 
out  of  herself.  A  common  shock  and  anxiety 
awaited  both  Christina  and  Herbert  Luttrell : 
they  found  their  mother  in  tears  over  a  piece 
of  very  bad  news  from  Wallandoon.  It  seemed 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  had  gone  up  to  the  station 
the  week  before,  to  choose  tke  site  for  a  w^ell 
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wliicli  he  was  about  to  sink  at  considerable 
expense ;  and  that  he  was  now  Ij^ing  at  the 
old  homestead  with  a  broken  leg,  the  result  of 
a  buggy  accident  with  a  pair  of  young  horses. 
He  was  able  to  write  with  his  own  hand, 
in  pencil,  and  he  mentioned  that  Swift  had 
fetched  a  surgeon  from  the  river  in  the  quickest 
time  ever  known ;  that  the  surgeon  had  set 
the  leg  quite  successfully,  so  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  anxiety,  though  naturally  he 
should  be  unable  to  leave  Wallandoon  for  some 
weeks.  He  expressed  forcibly  the  hope  that  his 
wife  would  not  think  of  joining  him  there;  she 
was  not  strong  enough,  and  he  needed  no  atten- 
tion. Nevertheless,  had  the  Ballaarat  arrived 
one  day  later,  Mrs.  Luttrell  would  have  gone. 
Her  two  children  were  in  time  to  restrain 
her,  but  only  by  undertaking  to  go  instead. 
Before  they  could  realise  that  they  had  spent 
an     afternoon     and    a     night     in     Melbourne, 

they  had  left    the    city   and  had    embarked  on 
n  2 
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an    inland    voyage    of    five    hundred   miles    up- 
country. 

So  their  first  full  day  ashore  was  s]3ent  in  a 
railway-carriage  ;  but  all  that  night  the  stars 
were  in  their  eyes,  and  the  gum-trees  racing  by 
on  either  hand  and  the  warm  wind  fanning  their 
faces,  because  Tiny  would  never  travel  inside 
the  coach.  They  were  back  in  Eiverina.  The 
Murray  coiled  behind  them ;  the  Murrumbidgee 
lay  before.  And  the  night  after  that  they  were 
creeping  across  the  desert  of  the  One  Tree  Plain, 
with  the  Lachlan  lying  ahead  and  the  Murrum- 
bidgee left  behind.  Here  the  leather- hung  coach 
laboured  in  the  mud,  for  the  Lachlan  district 
was  suffering  before  it  could  profit  from  a  rather 
heavy  rainfall  three  days  old ;  and  the  driver 
iiogged  seven  horses  all  night  long,  instead  of 
mildly  chastening  five ;  and  the  girl  at  his  side 
could  not  have  slept  if  she  had  tried,  but  she  did 
not  try.  To  her  the  night  seemed  too  good  to 
miss.     The  stars  shone  brilliantly  from  rim  to 
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rim  of  tlie  unbroken  plain,  and  upward  from  tlie 
ov^erflowing  crab-holes,  and  even  in  tbe  flooded 
ruts,  where  the  coach- wheels  split  and  scattered 
them  like  quicksilver  beneath  the  thumb.  There 
was  no  conversation  on  the  coach.  On  the  eve 
of  facing  his  father,  Herbert  was  rehearsing  his 
defence  ;  while  Tiny  was  just  revelling  in  the 
night,  and  feeling  very  happy,  so  she  said. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  before  dawn  they  rested 
at  Booligal.  But  Booligal  is  notorious  for  its 
mosquitoes,  and  there  had  been  three  inches  of 
rain  there,  so  the  rest  was  a  mockery.  Tiny  had 
a  bed  to  lie  down  on,  but  she  did  not  lie  long. 
She  was  found  by  Herbert  (who  smoked  six 
pipes  in  those  two  hours)  leaning  against  one 
of  the  verandah-posts,  as  if  asleep  on  her  feet, 
but  with  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  a  dull  red- 
dening arc  on  the  very  edge  of  the  darkling 
plain. 

"  By  the  time  we  get  there,"  said  Herbert, 
severely,  "  you'll  be  just  about  dished  !     What 
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on  earth  are  you  doing  out  here,  instead  of 
taking  a  spell  when  you  can  get  it  ?  " 

''I'm  watching  for  the  sun,"  murmured  Chris- 
tina, without  moving.  "It's  a  regular  Australian 
dawn  ;  you  never  saw  one  like  it  in  England. 
Here  the  sun  gets  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  there  he  very  often  doesn't  get  up  at  all. 
Oh,  hut  it's  glorious  to  be  back — don't  ?/ou  think 
so,  old  Herbs  ?  " 

"  I  might — if  it  wasn't  for  the  governor." 

Tiny  flushed  with  shame.  She  had  forgotten 
the  accident.  Being  reminded  of  it,  she  turned 
her  back  on  the  sunrise,  in  deep  contrition ;  but 
she  had  not  taken  Herbert's  meaning. 

"I  funk  facing  him,"  said  he  gloomily.  "I 
have  nothing  to  say  for  myself;  and  if  I  had, 
a  fellow  couldn't  say  it,  with  the  poor  governor 
lying  on  his  back." 

"  Poor  old  Herbs  !  "  said  Tiny,  kindly.  "  I 
don't  think  you  have  much  to  fear,  however.  It 
was    our   mistake    in    w^anting    ^^ou   to    go    to 
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Cambridge,  when  you'd  been  ^'Our  own  boss 
always.  You  were  born  for  the  bush — I'm  not 
sure  that  we  both  weren't !  " 

He  did  not  hear  her  sigh. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  Tiny  ! 
You  haven't  to  make  your  peace  with  anybody — 
you  haven't  to  confess  that  you've  made  a  ghastly 
fool  of  yourself!" 

"  Have  I  not  ?  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  bitterly. 

"I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  mention 
his  name  ?  "  Herbert  said  in  surprise. 

"No  more  I  am,"  replied  Tiny,  recovering 
herself.  "  So,  as  you  say,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
me  to  talk."  And  as  she  turned,  a  ball  of  fire 
was  balanced  on  the  distant  rim  of  the  plain, 
and  the  arc  above  was  now  a  semicircle  of 
crimson,  which  blended  even  yet  with  the  linger- 
ing shades  of  night. 

Even  Herbert  was  not  in  all  Tiny's  secrets.  He 
never  dreamt  that  she  had  before  her  an  ordeal 
far  worse  than  his  OAvn.     When  they  sighted  the 
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little  townslilp  where  tlie  station  buggy  always 
met  the  coach,  he  thought  her  excitement  due 
to  obvious  and  natural  causes.  The  township 
roofs  gleamed  in  the  afternoon  sun  for  half  an 
hour  before  one  could  distinsfuish  even  a  looked- 
for  object,  such  as  a  buggy  drawn  up  in  the  shade 
of  the  hotel  verandah.  Herbert  had  time  to 
become  excited  himself,  in  spite  of  the  ignoble 
circumstances  of  his  return. 

"I  see  it !  "  he  exclaimed  with  confidence,  at 
five  hundred  yards.  "  And  good  old  Bushman  and 
Brownlock  are  the  pair.    I'd  spot  'em  a  mile  off." 

"  Can  you  see  who  it  is  in  the  buggy?"  asked 
Tiny,  at  two  hundred.  She  was  sitting  like  a 
mouse,  between  Herbert  and  the  driver. 

"  I  shall  in  a  shake  ;  I  think  it's  Jack  Swift." 

He  did  not  know  how  her  heart  was  beating. 
At  fifty  yards  he  said,  "  It  isn't  Swift ;  it's  one 
of  the  hands.    I've  never  seen  this  joker  before." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Tiny,  and  that  was  all.  Herbert 
had  no  ear  for  a  tone. 
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A     DEAF     EAR. 

The  manager  of  Wallandoon  was  harder  at 
work  tliat  afternoon  than  any  man  on  the  run. 
This  was  generally  the  case  when  there  was  hard 
work  to  be  done ;  when  there  was  not,  however, 
Swift  had  a  way  of  making  work  for  himself.  He 
had  made  his  work  to-day.  Nothing  need  have 
prevented  his  meeting  the  coach  himself ;  hut  it 
had  occurred  to  Swift  that  he  would  be  somewhat 
in  the  way  at  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Luttrell 
and  his  children ;  while  with  regard  to  his 
own  meeting  with  Christina  he  felt  much 
nervousness,  which  night,  perhaps,  would  partly 
cloak.  This,  however,  was  an  instinct  rather 
than  a  motive.  Instinctively  also  he  sought  by 
violent  labour  to  expel  the  fever  from  his  mind. 
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He  was  absurdly  excited,  and  his  energy  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  was  little  less  than  insane. 
So  at  any  rate  it  seemed  to  the  youth  who  was 
helping  him,  by  looking  on,  while  Swift  covered 
in  half  a  tank  with  brushwood.  The  tank  had 
been  almost  dry,  but  was  newly  filled  by  the 
rains,  and  the  partial  covering  was  designed  to 
delay  evaporation.  But  Swift  himself  would 
execute  his  own  design,  and  thought  nothing 
of  standing  up  to  his  chest  in  the  water,  clothed 
only  in  his  wideawake,  though  he  was  the 
manager  of  the  station.  The  young  store- 
keeper did  not  admire  him  for  it,  though  he  could 
not  help  envying  the  manager  his  thick  arms, 
which  were  also  bronzed,  like  the  manager's  face 
and  neck,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  whiteness 
of  his  deep  chest  and  broad  shoulders.  There 
had  been  a  change  in  store-keepers  during  recent 
months,  a  change  not  by  any  means  for  the  better. 
Near  the  tank  were  some  brushwood  yards, 
which  were  certainly  in  need  of  repairs,  but  the 
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need  was  far  from  immediate.  Swift,  however, 
chose  to  mend  up  the  fences  that  night,  while  he 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  his  young 
assistant  had  no  choice  but  to  watch  him.  It 
was  dark  when  at  last  they  rode  back  together  to 
the  station,  silent,  hungry,  and  not  pleased  with 
one  another;  for  Swift  was  one  of  those  energetic 
people  whom  it  is  difficult  to  help  unless  you  are 
energetic  yourself,  and  the  new  storekeeper  was 
not.  This  youth  did  little  for  his  rations  that 
day  until  the  homestead  was  reached.  Then  the 
manager  left  him  to  unsaddle  and  feed  both 
horses,  and  himself  walked  over  to  the  verandah, 
whence  came  the  sound  of  voices. 

Mr.  Luttrell  was  lying  in  the  long  deck-chair 
which  had  been  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
station,  and  Herbert  was  smoking  demurely  at 
liis  side.     Christina  was  not  there  at  all. 

"  You  will  find  her  in  the  dining-room,"  Mr. 
Luttrell  said,  as  his  son  and  the  manager  shook 
hands.     "  She   has  gone  to  make  tea  for  you ; 
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she  means  to  look  after  us  all  for  tlie  next  few 
weeks." 

The  dining-room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  as  Swift  walked  round  to  it  he  stepped  from 
the  verandah  into  the  heavy  sand  in  which  the 
homestead  was  planted.  He  could  not  help  it. 
His  love  had  grown  upon  him  since  that  short 
week  with  her  nine  months  before.  He  felt  that 
if  his  eyes  rested  upon  her  first,  he  could  take 
her  hand  more  steadil3^  So  he  stood  and  watched 
her  a  moment,  as  she  bent  over  the  tea-table  with 
lowered  head  and  busy  fingers,  and  there  was 
something  so  like  his  dreams  in  the  sight  of  her 
there  that  he  almost  cried  out  aloud.  Next 
instant  his  spurs  jingled  in  the  verandah.  She 
raised  her  head  with  a  jerk ;  he  saw  the  fear  of 
himself  in  her  eyes — and  knew. 

It  did  not  blind  him  to  her  haggard  looks. 

When  they  had  shaken  hands  he  could  not 
help  saying,  ''  It  is  evident  that  the  Old  Country 
doesn't  agree  with  you,  as  you  feared."      And 
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when  it  was  too  late  lie  would  have  altered  the 
remark. 

"  Seeing  that  it's  six  weeks  since  I  left  it,  and 
that  I  have  been  travelling  night  and  day  since 
I  landed,  you  are  rather  hard  on  the  Old 
Country." 

So  she  answered  him,  her  fingers  in  the  tea- 
caddy  and  her  eyes  with  them.  The  lamplight 
shone  upon  her  freckles  as  Swift  studied  her 
anxiously.  Perhaps,  as  she  hinted,  she  was 
only  tired. 

"I  say,  I  can't  have  you  making  tea  for  me! " 
Swift  exclaimed  nervously.  "  You  are  worn  out, 
and  I  am  accustomed  to  doing  all  this  sort  of 
thing  for  myself." 

"  Then  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  unac- 
custom  yourself !  I  am  mistress  here  until  papa 
is  fit  to  be  moved." 

And  not  a  day  longer.  He  knew  it  by  the 
way  she  avoided  his  eyes.  Yet  he  was  forced  to 
make  conversation. 
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"  Why  do  you  warm  the  tea-pot?  " 

"  It  is  the  proper  thing  to  do." 

''  I  never  knew  that !  " 

"  I  daresay  it  isn't  the  only  thing  you  never 
knew.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  swallowed  your 
coffee  with  cold  milk  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  do — when  we  have  coffee." 

''Ah,  it  is  good  for  you  to  have  a  house- 
keeper for  a  time,"  said  Christina  cruelly,  she 
did  not  know  why. 

"It's  my  firm  belief,"  remarked  Swift,  ''that 
you  have  learnt  these  dodges  in  England,  and 
that  you  did  ?ioi  detest  the  whole  thing  1  " 

The  words  had  a  far-away  familiar  sound  to 
Christina,  and  they  were  spoken  in  the  pointed 
accents  with  which  one  quotes. 

"  Did  I  say  I  should  detest  the  whole 
thing  ?  "  asked  Christina,  marking  the  table- 
cloth with  a  fork. 

*' You  did;  they  were  your  very  words." 

'*  Come,  I  don't  believe  that." 
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''  I  can't  help  it ;  tliose  were  your  words. 
They  were  jonr  very  last  words  to  me." 

"  And  you  actually  remember  them  !  " 

She  looked  at  him,  smiling  ;  but  his  face  put 
out  her  smile,  and  the  wave  of  compassion  which 
now  swept  over  hers  confirmed  the  knowledge  that 
had  come  to  him  with  her  first  frightened  glance. 

The  storekeeper,  who  came  in  before  more 
was  said,  was  the  unconscious  witness  of  a  well- 
acted  interlude  of  which  he  was  also  the  cause. 
lie  approved  of  Miss  Luttrell  at  the  tea-tray, 
and  was  to  some  extent  recompensed  for  the 
hard  day's  w^ork  he  had  not  done.  He  left  her 
with  Swift  on  the  back  verandah,  and  they 
might  have  been  grateful  to  him,  for  not  only 
had  his  advent  been  a  boon  to  them  both  at  a 
very  awkward  moment,  but  in  going  he  supplied 
them  with  a  topic. 

"  What  has  happened  to  my  little  English- 
man ?  "  Christina  asked  at  once.  '*  I  hoped  to 
find  him  here  still." 
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"1  wish  yon  had.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  and 
this  one  is  not." 

"  Then  you  didn't  mean  to  get  rid  of  my 
little  friend  ?  " 

"  No.  It's  a  very  pretty  story,"  Swift  said 
slowly,  as  he  watched  her  in  the  starlight. 
"  His  father  died,  and  he  went  home  and  came 
in  for  something ;  and  now  that  little  chap  is 
actually  married  to  the  girl  he  used  to  talk 
about !  " 

Tiny  was  silent  for  some  moments.  Then 
she  laughed. 

"  So  much  for  my  advice  !  His  case  is  the 
exception  that  proves  my  rule." 

"  I  happen  to  remember  your  advice.  So 
you  still  think  the  same  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  I  do." 

He  laughed  sardonically.  "  You  might  just 
as  well  tell  me  outright  that  you  are  engaged  to 
be  married." 

The  girl  recoiled. 
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"How  do  you  know?"  she  cried.  ''Who 
has  told  you  ?  " 

'*  You  have — now.  Your  eyes  told  me 
twenty  minutes  ago.'' 

"  But  it  isn't  true!  Nobody  knows  anything 
about  it !     It  isn't  a  real  engagement  yet  !  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  real  enouo-h  for 
me,"  answered  Swift  very  bitterly ;  and  he 
moved  away  from  her,  though  her  little  hands 
were  stretched  out  to  keep  him. 

"Don't  leave  me  !  "  she  cried  piteously.  "  I 
want  to  tell  you.  I  will  tell  you  now,  if  you 
will  only  let  me." 

He  faced  about,  with  one  foot  on  the  verandah 
and  the  other  in  the  sand. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  if  it  is  that  old  affair 
come  right ;  that  is  all  I  care  to  know." 

"It  is  ;  but  it  hasn't  come  right  yet — perhaps 
it  never  will.  If  only  you  would  let  me  tell  yow. 
everything !  " 

"  Thank  you ;  I  daresay  I  can  imagine  hovv^ 
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matters  stand.  I  think  I  told  you  it  would  all 
come  right.     I  am  very  g-lad  it  has." 

"  Jack !  " 

But  Jack  was  gone.  In  the  starlight  she 
watched  him  disappear  among  the  pines.  He 
walked  so  slowly  that  she  fancied  him  whistling, 
and  would  have  given  very  much  for  some  such 
sign  of  outward  indifference  to  show  that  he 
cared ;  but  no  sound  came  to  her  save  the 
chirrup  of  the  crickets,  which  never  ceased  in  the 
n  ght-time  at  Wallandoon.  And  that  made  her 
listen  for  the  champing  of  the  solitary  animal  in 
the  horse-yard,  until  she  heard  it,  too,  and  stood 
still  to  listen  to  both  noises  of  the  night.  She 
remembered  how  once  or  twice  in  England  she 
had  seemed  to  hear  these  two  sounds,  and  how 
she  had  longed  to  be  back  again  in  the  old 
verandah.  ]^ow  she  was  back.  This  was  the 
old,  old  verandah.  And  those  two  old  sounds 
were  beating  into  her  brain  in  very  reality 
.     without  pause  or  pity. 
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''Why,  Tiny,"  said  Herbert,  later,  "this  is 
the  second  time  to-day  !  I  believe  you  ccm  sleep 
on  end,  like  a  blooming  native  -  companion. 
You're  to  come  and  talk  to  the  governor ;  he 
would  like  you  to  sit  with  him  before  we  carry 
him  into  his  room." 

"  Would  he  ?  "  Tiny  cried  out :  and  a 
moment  later  she  was  kneeling  by  the  deck- 
chair,  and  sobbing  wildly  on  her  father's  breast. 

"  Just  because  I  told  her  she'd  dish  herself," 
remarked  Herbert,  looking  on  with  irritation, 
"  she's  been  and  gone  and  done  it.  That's 
still  her  line  !  " 


0  2 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


SUMMUM     BONUM. 


For,  a  month  Christina  declined  to  leave  her 
father's  side,  much  against  his  will,  but  the  girl's 
will  was  stronger.  She  was  as  though  tethered 
to  the  long  deck-chair  until  the  lame  man  became 
able  to  leave  it,  on  two  sticks.  Then  she  flew  to 
the  other  extreme. 

North  of  the  Lachlan  the  recent  rains  had 
been  less  heavy  than  in  Lower  Eiverina.  On 
Wallandoon  less  than  two  inches  had  fallen,  and 
by  February  it  was  found  necessary  to  resume 
work  at  the  eight-mile  whim.  But  the  whim- 
driver  had  gone  off  with  his  cheque  when  the 
rain  gave  him  a  holiday,  and  he  had  never 
returned.  There  was  a  momentary  difficulty  in 
finding  a  man  to  replace  him ;  and  it  was  then 
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that  Miss  Tiny  startled  tlie  station  by  herself 
volunteering  for  the  post.  At  first  Mr.  Luttrell 
would  not  hear  of  the  plan  ;  but  the  manager's 
opinion  was  not  asked,  and  he  carefully  refrained 
from  giving  it ;  while  Herbert  (who  was  about 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  mob  of  wethers  for  the 
Melbourne  market)  took  his  sister's  side.  He 
pointed  out,  with  truth,  that  any  fool  could  drive 
a  whim  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  that, 
as  Tiny  would  hardly  petition  to  sleep  at  the 
whim,  the  long  ride  morning  and  evening  would 
do  her  no  harm.  Mr.  Luttrell  gave  in  then.  He 
had  tried  in  vain  to  drive  the  young  girl  from  his 
side.  She  had  watched  over  him  with  increasing 
solicitude,  with  an  almost  unnatural  tenderness. 
She  had  shown  him  a  warmer  heart  than  hereto- 
fore he  had  known  her  to  possess,  and  an  amount 
-of  love  and  affection  which  he  felt  to  be  more 
than  a  father's  share.  He  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter,  but  he  made  guesses.  It  had 
been  his  lifelong  practice  not  to  "interfere"  with 
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Ms  children ;  hence  the  earliest  misdeeds  of  his 
daughter  Tiny;  hence,  also,  the  academic  career 
of  his  son  Herbert.  Mr.  Luttrell  put  no  questions 
to  the  girl,  and  none  concerning  her  to  her  brother, 
which  was  nice  of  him,  seeing  that  her  ways 
had  made  him  privately  inquisitive ;  but  he  took 
Herbert's  advice,  and  let  Christina  drive  the 
eight-mile  whim. 

The  experiment  proved  a  complete  success ; 
but  then  plain  whim-driving  is  not  difficult. 
Christina  spent  an  hour  or  so,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  driving  the  whim-horse  round  and  round 
until  the  tank  was  full,  after  which  it  was  no 
trouble  to  keep  the  troughs  properly  supplied. 
The  rest  of  her  time  she  occupied  in  reading  or 
musing  in  the  shadow  of  the  tank ;  but  each  day 
she  boiled  her  "  billy  "  in  the  hut,  eating  very 
heartily  in  her  seclusion,  and  delighting  more ' 
and  more  in  the  temporary  freedom  of  her  exist- 
ence, as  a  boy  in  holidays  that  are  drawing  to  an 
end.     The  whim  stood  high  on  a  plain,  the  wind 
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whistled  tlirougli  its  timbers,  and  eacli  evening 
the  girl  brought  back  to  the  homestead  a  higher 
colour  and  a  lighter  step.  In  these  daj^s,  how- 
ever, very  little  was  seen  of  her.  She  would 
come  in  tired,  and  soon  secrete  herself  within  four 
newspapered  walls  ;  and  she  went  out  of  her  way 
to  discourage  visitors  at  the  whim.  Of  this  she 
made  such  a  point  that  the  manager,  on  coming 
in  earlier  than  usual  one  afternoon,  was  surprised 
when  Herbert,  whom  he  met  ridinof  out  from  the 
station,  informed  him  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  eight-mile  to  look  up  the  whim-driver. 
Herbert  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind, 
and  presently  he  told  Swift  Ayhat  it  was.  He  had 
awkward  news  for  Tiny,  which  he  had  decided 
to  tell  her  at  once  and  be  done  with  it.  But  he 
did  not  like  the  job.  He  liked  it  so  little  that 
he  went  the  length  of  confiding  in  Swift  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  news.  The  manager  annoyed 
him — he  had  not  a  remark  to  make. 

Herbert  rode  moodily  on  his  way.     He  was 
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sorry  that  he  had  spoken  to  Swift  (whose  stolid 
demeanour  was  a  surprise  to  him,  as  well  as  an 
irritation) ;  he  had  undoubtedly  spoken  too  freely. 
With  Swift  still  in  his  thoughts,  Luttrell  was 
within  a  mile  of  the  whim  and  cantering  gently 
before  he  became  aware  that  another  rider  was 
overtaking  him  at  a  gallop  ;  and  as  he  turned  in 
his  saddle,  the  manager  himself  bore  down  upon 
him  with  a  strange  look  in  his  good  eyes. 

"  I  want  you  to  let  me — tell  Tiny  !  "  Jack 
Swift  said  hoarsely,  as  Herbert  stared.  Jack's 
was  a  look  of  pure  appeal. 

"  You  ?  " 

''  Yes.     .     .     .     You  understand  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right  !  I  thought  I  couldn't 
have  been  mistaken,"  said  Herbert,  still  looking 
him  in  the  eyes.  "  By  ghost,  Jack,  you're  a 
sportsman  !  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Swift  gripped  it. 
In  another  minute  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart ;  but  it  was  Swift  who  was  riding  on  to 
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the  wliim,  very  slowly  now,  and  with  his  eyes 
on  the  black  timbers  rising  clear  of  the  sand 
against  the  sky.  He  could  never  look  at  them 
without  hearing  words  and  tones  that  it  was  still 
bitter  to  remember ;  and  now  he  was  going — 
to  break  bad  news  to  Tiny?  That  was  his 
undertaking. 

He  found  the  whim-driver  with  her  book  in 
the  shadow  of  the  tank. 

"Good-afternoon,"  Christina  said,  very  civilly, 
though  her  eyebrows  had  arched  at  the  sight  of 
him.  "  Have  you  come  to  see  whether  the 
troughs  are  full,  or  am  I  wanted  at  the  home- 
stead ?  " 

"Neither,"  said  Swift,  smiling;  "only  the 
mail  is  in,  and  there  are  letters  from  England." 

"  How  good  of  you  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

Swift  was  embarrassed. 

"  Now  you  will  pitch  into  me  !  I  haven't 
seen  the  letters,  and  I  don't  know  whether  there 
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is  one  for  3^011 ;  but  I  met  Herbert,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  heard  from  your  sister ;  and — and  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  hear  that,  as  I  was 
coming  this  way." 

"  It  is  still  good  of  you/'  said  Christina, 
kindly  ;  and  that  made  him  honest. 

"  It  isn't  a  bit  good,  because  I  came  this  way 
to  speak  to  you  about  something  else." 

''  Eeally  ?  " 

''  Yes,  because  one  sees  so  little  of  you  now, 
and  soon  you  will  be  going.  The  truth  is, 
something  has  been  rankling  with  me  ever  since 
the  night  you  arrived — nothing  you  said  to  me; 
it  was  my  own  behaviour  to  you " 

"  Which  wasn't  pretty,"  interrupted  Tiny. 

"  I  know  it  wasn't ;  I  have  been  very  sorry 
for  it.  When  you  offered  to  tell  me  about  your  en- 
gagement, I  wouldn't  listen.  I  would  listen  now !" 

''  And  now  I  shouldn't  dream  of  telling  you 
a  word,"  Tiny  said,  staring  coolly  in  his  face ; 
"  not  even  if  I  2vere  engaged." 
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"  Well,  it  amounts  to  that,"  Swift  told  her 
steadfastly,  for  he  knew  what  he  meant  to  say, 
and  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  snubs  and 
worse  to  which  he  was  knowingly  laying  himself 
open. 

"  Pray  how  do  you  know  what  it  amounts 
to?" 

'*  On  your  side,  at  any  rate,  it  amounts  to  an 
engagement;  for  you  consider  yourself  bound." 

"  Upon  my  word!"  cried  Tiny,  nastily.  "  Do 
you  mind  telling  me  how  you  come  to  know  so 
much  about  my  affairs  ?  " 

"  I  am  naturally  interested  in  them  after  all 
these  years." 

"How  yery  kind  of  you!  How  interested 
you  were  when  I  foolishly  offered  to  tell  you 
myself  I  So  you  have  been  talking  me  over  with 
Herbert,  have  you  ?  " 

''We  have  spoken  about  you  to-day  for  the 
first  time ;  that  is  why  I'm  here." 

Christina  was  white  with  anger. 
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*'  And  I  suppose,"  she  sneered,  "  tliat  you 
have  told  him  things  which  I  have  forgotten, 
and  which  you  might  have  forgotten  as  well !  " 

"I  don't  think  you  do  suppose  that,"  Swift 
said,  gently.  "  No,  he  merely  told  me  about 
your  engagement." 

"  Then  why  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  ?" 

"  Because  you  alone  can  tell  me  what  I  most 
want  to  know." 

"Oh,  indeed." 

"  Yes — whether  you  are  happy  !  " 

She  had  found  her  temper,  which  enabled  her 
to  put  a  keener  edge  on  the  words,  "  That,  I 
should  say,  is  not  your  business ;  "  and  she 
stared  at  Swift  coldly  where  he  stood,  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  looking  down  upon  her  with- 
out wincing. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  he,  sturdily.  ''  I 
loved  you  dearly ;  /  could  have  made  you 
happy !  *' 

"  It  is  well    vou  think  so,"    was   the    best 
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answer  she  could  think  of  for  tliat ;  and  she  did 
not  think  of  it  at  once.  "  Do  you  know  who  he 
is  ?  "  she  added  later. 

"  Herbert  told  me.  It  seems  you  have 
tampered  with  a  splendid  chance." 

"  I  have  tampered  with  three.  I  shall  jump 
at  the  next — if  I  get  another." 

"  And  if  you  don't  ?  " 

Involuntarily  she  drew  a  deep  breath  at  the 
thought.  Her  head  was  lifted,  and  her  blue 
eyes  wandered  over  the  yellow  distance  of  the 
plains  with  the  look  of  a  prisoner  coming  back 
into  the  world. 

"  Nobody  could  blame  him,"  she  said  at  lasfc, 
*'  and  I  should  be  rightly  served." 

Swift  crouched  in  front  of  her,  almost  sittinsr 
on  his  heels  to  peer  into  her  face. 

"  Tiny,"  he  suddenly  cried,  "  you  don't  love 
him  one  bit  !  " 

"But  I  think  he  loves  me,"  she  answered, 
hanging  her  head,  for  he  held  her  hand. 
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''  Not  as  I  do,  Tiny  1  Never  as  I  liave 
done  !  I  have  loved  you  all  the  time,  and  never 
anyone  but  you.  And  you — you  care  for  me 
best ;  I  see  it  in  your  eyes ;  I  feel  it  in  your 
hand.  Don't  you  think  that  you,  too,  may  have 
loved  me  all  the  time  ?  " 

''If  I  have,"  she  murmured,  "it  has  been 
without  knowing  it !  " 

It  was  without  knowing  it  that  she  trod  upon 
the  truth.     Their  voices  were  trembling. 

"Darling,"  he  whispered,  "this  would  be 
home  to  you.  It's  the  same  old  Wallandoon. 
You  love  it,  I  know;  and  I  think — you  love " 

She  snatched  her  hand  from  his,  and  sprang 
to  her  feet.  He,  too,  rose  astounded,  gazing  on 
every  side  to  see  who  was  coming.  But  the  plain 
was  flecked  only  with  straggling  sheep,  bleating 
to  the  troughs.  His  gaze  came  back  to  the  girl. 
Her  straw  hat  sharply  shadowed  her  face  like  a 
highwayman's  mask,  her  blue  eyes  flashing  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  her  lips  below  parted  in  passion. 
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''  You  ?  I  hate  you  !  I  do  consider  myself 
bound,  and  you  would  make  me  false — you  would 
tempt  me  tlirougli  my  love  for  the  bush,  for  this 
place — you  coward  !  " 

Swift  reddened,  and  there  was  roughness  in 
his  answer  : 

"  I  can't  stand  this,  even  from  you.  I  have 
heard  that  all  women  are  unfair;  you  are,  certainly. 
What  you  say  about  my  tempting  you  is  non- 
sense. You  hav^e  shown  me  that  you  love  me, 
and  that  you  don't  love  the  other  man ;  you 
know  you  have.  You  have  now  to  show  whether 
you  have  the  courage  of  your  love — to  give  him 
up — to  marry  me." 

This  method  must  have  had  its  attractions 
after  another's ;  but  it  hurt  because  Tiny  was 
sensitive  with  all  her  sins. 

"  You  have  spoken  very  cruelly,"  she  faltered, 
delightfully  forgetting  how  she  had  spoken  her- 
self. "  I  could  not  marry  anyone  who  spoke  to 
me  like  that !  " 
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"  Oh,  forgive  me !  "  lie  cried,  covered  with 
contrition  in  an  instant.     "  I  am  a  rough  brute, 

but  I  promise "     He  stopped,  for  her  head 

had  drooped,  and  she  seemed  to  be  crying.  He 
stood  away  from  her  in  his  shame.  "  Yes,  I 
am  a  rough  brute,"  he  repeated  bitterly ;  "  but, 
darling,  you  don't  know  how  it  roughens  one, 
bossing  the  men  !  " 

Still  she  hung  her  head,  but  within  the 
widened  shadow  of  her  hat  he  saw  her  red  mouth 
twitching  at  his  clumsiness.  Yet,  when  she 
raised  her  face,  her  smile  astonished  him,  it  was 
so  timorous ;  and  the  wondrous  shyness  in  her 
lovely  eyes  abashed  him  far  more  than  her  tears. 

"  I  daresay — I  need  that !  "  he  heard  her 
whisper,  in  spurts.  "  I  think  I  should  like — 
you — to  boss — me — too." 

These  things  and  others  were  tersely  told  in 
a  letter  written  in  the  hot  blast  of  a  north  wind 
at   Wallandoon,   and   delivered   in   London    six 
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weeks  later,  damp  with  t\ie  rain  of  early  April. 
The  letter  arrived  by  the  last  post,  and  Enth 
read  it  on  the  sofa  in  her  husband's  den,  while 
Erskine  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  listening 
to  the  sentences  she  read  aloud,  but  saying  little. 

"  So,  you  see,"  said  Euth,  as  she  put  the  thin 
sheets  together  and  replaced  them  in  their 
envelope,  "  she  accepted  him  before  she  knew  of 
Lord  Manister's  engagement.  He  knew  of  it, 
and  had  undertaken  to  tell  her,  but  that  was 
only  to  give  himself  a  last  chance.  Had  she 
heard  of  it  first,  he  would  never  have  spoken 
again." 

''  I  question  that,"  Erskine  said,  thought- 
fully. "  He  might  not  have  spoken  so  soon  ;  but 
his  love  would  have  proved  stronger  than  his 
pride,  in  the  end.  Yet  I  like  him  for  his  pride. 
That  was  what  she  needed,  and  what  Manister 
lacked.     It  is  very  curious." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  really  would  like  him," 
said  Euth,  who  no  longer  cared  for  the  sound  of 
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Lord  Manister's  nam^e.  "  I  don't  remember 
much  about  him,  except  that  we  all  thought  a 
good  deal  of  him ;  but  somehow  I  don't  fancy 
he's  your  sort." 

"  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  had  a  'sort,'  "  Erskine 
said,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  but  you  have.  /  am  not  your  sort. 
But  Tiny  was  !  " 

He  laughed  heartily. 

''  Then  we  four  have  chosen  sides  most  excel- 
lently !  It  is  quite  fatal  to  marry  your  own  sort. 
Didn't  you  know  that,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't,  "said  Euth,  watching  him  from 
the  sofa ;  "  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I 
quite  agree.  You  and  Tiny,  for  instance,  would 
have  jeered  at  everything  in  life  until  you  were 
left  jeering  at  one  another.  Don't  you  think 
so  ?  "  she  added  wistfully,  after  a  pause. 

"I  think  you're  an  uncommonly  shrewd  little 
person,"  Erskine  remarked,  smiling  down  upon 
her  kindly,  so  that  her  face  shone  with  pleasure. 
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''  Do  you?  "  she  said,  as  he  helped  her  to  rise. 
''  You  used  to  think  me  so  dense  when  Tiny  was 
here  ;  and  I  daresay  I  was — beside  Tiny." 

"  My  dearest  girl,"  said  Erskine,  taking  his 
wife  in  his  arms,  and  speaking  in  a  troubled  tone, 
"  you  have  never  said  that  sort  of  thing  before, 
and  I  hope  you  never  will  again.  Tiny  was 
Tiny — our  Tiny — but  surely  wisdom  was  not 
her  strongest  point  ?  She  amused  us  all  because 
she  wasn't  quite  like  other  people;  but  how  often 
am  I  to  tell  you  that  I  am  thankful  you  are  not 
like  Tiny  ?  " 

"  Ah,  if  you  really  were  !  "  Euth  whispered 
on  his  shoulder. 

''  But  I  always  was,"  he  answered,  kissing 
her :  and  they  smiled  at  one  another  until  the 
door  was  shut,  and  Euth  had  gone:  for  there  was 
now  between  them  an  exceeding  tenderness. 

Euth  had  left  him  her  letter,  so  that  he 
might  read  it  for  himself ;  but  though  he  lit  a 
pipe  and  sat  down,  it  was  some  time  before  Erskine 
p  2 
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read  anything.  Had  Eutli  returned  and  asked 
him  for  his  thoughts,  he  would  have  confessed 
that  he  was  wondering  whether  Tiny's  husband 
would  understand  the  girl  he  had  managed  to 
tame  :  and  whether  he  had  a  fine  ear  for  a  joke. 
As  wondering  would  not  tell  him,  he  at  length 
turned  to  the  letter ;  and  that  did  not  tell  him 
either ;  but  before  he  turned  the  first  of  the 
many  leaves,  it  was  as  though  the  child  herself 
was  beside  him  in  the  room. 

The  qualities  she  mentioned  in  her  beloved 
were  all  of  a  serious  character,  and  the  praises 
she  bestowed  upon  him,  at  her  own  expense, 
were  a  little  tiresome  to  one  who  did  not  know 
the  man.  Erskine  turned  over  with  excusable 
impatience,  and  was  rewarded  on  the  next  page 
by  a  sufiiciently  just  summary  of  Lord  Manister ; 
even  here,  however,  Tiny  took  occasion  to  be  very 
hard  on  herself.  She  declared  (possibly  she  would 
have  said  it  in  any  case,  but  it  happened  to  be 
true)  that  she  had  never  loved  Lord  Manister. 
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On  the  way  she  had  ill-used  him  she  harped  no 
more ;  his  own  solutioh  of  his  difficulties  had, 
indeed,  broken  that  string.  But  she  spoke  of 
her  "  temptation  "  (incidentally  remarking  that 
the  hall  windows  haunted  her  still),  and  said 
she  would  perhaps  have  yielded  to  it  outright 
but  for  her  visit  to  Wallandoon  before  sailing 
for  England  ;  and  that  she  would  certainly  have 
done  so  at  the  third  asking,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  stronger  temptation  to  go  back  with 
Herbert  to  Australia.  As  it  was,  she  had  gone 
back  fully  determined  to  marry  Lord  Manister 
in  the  end.  And  if  that  decision  had  been 
furthered  to  the  smallest  extent  by  any  sort  of 
consideration  for  another,  she  did  not  say  so ; 
neither  did  she  seek  to  defend  her  own  behaviour 
at  any  point,  for  this  was  not  Tiny's  way.  How- 
ever, with  Jack  she  had  burned  to  justify  herself, 
because  love  puts  an  end  to  one's  ways.  She 
had  longed  to  tell  him  everj^thing  with  her  own 
lips,  and  to  have  him  forgive   and  excuse  her  on 
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the  spot.  This  she  admitted.  But  she  denied 
having  known  what  her  unreasonable  longing 
really  was.  Did  Euth  remember  the  "  burning 
of  the  boats  "  at  Cintra  ?  Well,  she  had  spoken 
the  truth  about  Jack  then ;  she  had  never 
'*  known  "  until  the  night  of  her  last  arrival  at 
the  station;  she  had  never  been  quite  miser- 
able until  the  succeeding  days.  Reverting  to 
Manister,  she  supposed  the  discovery  of  her 
departure  the  day  after  their  interview — in 
w^hich  she  had  studiously  refrained  from  reveal- 
ing its  imminence — had  proved  the  last  straw 
with  him  ;  she  added  that  such  a  result  had 
been  vaguely  in  her  mind  at  the  time,  but  that 
she  had  never  really  admitted  it  among  her 
hopes.  Yet  it  seemed  she  had  cured  him  just 
when  she  gave  him  up  for  incurable — and  how 
thankful  she  was  !  A  well-felt  word  about  Lord 
Manister's  future  happiness,  and  so  on,  led  her  to 
her  own  ;  and  Erskine  slid  his  eye  over  that,  but 
had  it  arrested  by  a  loving  little  description  of  the 
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old  home  to  wbicli  she  was  coming  back  for  good. 
It  was  a  hot  wind  as  she  wrote,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  dried  before  she  got  to  the  end  of 
it — so  she  affirmed.  The  roof  was  crackling,  and 
the  shadows  in  the  yard  were  like  tanks  of  ink. 
Out  on  the  run  the  salt-bush  still  looked 
healthy  after  the  rains.  She  had  given  np 
whim-driving  :  the  manager  had  put  in  his  word. 
But  she  was  taking  long  rides,  all  by  herself; 
and  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  bush  appealed  to 
her  just  as  it  had  when  she  first  came  back  to  it 
nearly  a  j-ear  ago  ;  and  the  deep  sky  and  yellow 
distances  and  dull  leaves  were  all  her  eyes  re- 
quired ;  and  she  thought  this  was  the  one  place 
in  the  world  where  it  would  be  easy  to  be  good. 

The  letter  came  rather  suddenly  to  its  end. 
There  were  some  very  kind  words  about  himself, 
which  Erskine  read  more  than  once.  Then  he 
sat  staring  into  the  fire,  until,  by  some  fancy's 
trick,  the  red  coals  turned  pale  and  took  the 
shape  of  a  girl's  sweet  face,  with  blemishes  that 
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only  made  it  sweeter,  with  dark  liair,  and 
generous  lips,  and  eyes  like  lier  own  Australian 
sky.  And  the  eyes  lightened  with  fun  and  with 
mischief,  with  recklessness,  and  bitterness,  and 
temper;  and  in  each  light  they  were  more 
lovable  than  before ;  but  last  of  all  they 
beamed  clear  and  tranquil  as  the  blue  sea 
becalmed  :  and  in  their  depths  there  shone 
a  soul. 


THE    END. 
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Barrett. 

The  Coombsberrow  Mystery.  By 
James  Colwall. 

Dead  Man's  Rock.    By  Q. 

A  Queer  Race.    By  W.  Westall. 

Captain  Trafalgar.  By  Westall 
and  Laurie. 


THE  Phantom  City.  By  w.  Westall. 
Jack    Gordon,     Knight     Errant, 

Gotham,      1883.      By     Barclay 

North. 
The  Diamond  Button.  By  Barclay 

North. 
Another's  Crime.    By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. 
The   yoke    of   the   Thorah.     By 

Sidney  Luska. 
Who  is  John  Noman?    By  Charles 

Henry  Beckett. 
The  Tragedy  of  Brinkwater.    By 

Martha  l.  moodey. 
an  American  Penman.    By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Section  558,  or,  the  Fatal  Letter. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Brown  Stone  boy.    By  W.  H. 

Bishop. 
A    Tragic    Mystery.      By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 
The    Great    Bank    Robbery.     By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 


Redgrave,  Richard,  C.B.,  R.A.     Memoir.     Compiled  trom  his  Diary. 

By  F.  M.  Redgrave.     10s.  6d. 
Richard,  Henry,  M. P.     A  Biography.    By  Charles  S.  Miall.    7s.  6d. 
Rivers   of   Great    Britain  :     Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial. 

The  Royal  River  :  The  Thames,  from  Source  to  Sea.  With  Several 
Hundred  Original  Illustrations.  Original  Edition,  £2  2S.  ;  Popu- 
lar Edition,  i6s. 
Rivers  of  the  East  Coast.  With  numerous  highly  finished 
Engravings.  With  Etching  as  Frontispiece,  42s.  Popular  Edition, 
i6s. 
Robinson   Crusoe,    Cassell's    New   Fine-Art    Edition     of.      With 

upwards  of  100  Original  Illustrations.      7s.  6d. 
Romance,  The  World  of.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  gs. 
Russia,  Through,  on  a  Mustang.     By  Thomas  Stevens.     7s.  6d. 
Russo-Turkish  War,  Cassell's    History  of.     With  about   500   Illus- 
trations.    Two  Vols.      gs.  each. 
Salisbury  Parliament,  A  Diary  of  the.     By  H.  W.  Lucy.     Illustrated 
by  Harry  Furniss.     21s. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Cotnpany's  Publications. 

Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's.     Yearly  Volume,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Science    for   All.      Edited  by  Dr.   Robert   Brown.      Revised  Edition. 

Illustrated.      Five  Vols.     QS.  each. 
Science,  The  Year  Book  of.      Edited  by  Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.S.     7s.  6d. 
Sculpture,  A  Primer  of.  By  E.Roscoe  Mullins.  With  Illustrations.  2s. 6d. 
Sea,  The:    Its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,   Peril,  and   Heroism. 

By  F.  Whymper.     With  400  Illustrations.     Four  Vols.     7s.  6d.  each. 
Secret  of  the  Lamas,  The.     A  Tale  of  Thibet.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Shaftesbury,  The  Seventh  Earl  of,  K.G.,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By 

Edwin  HoDDER.     Cheap  Edition.    3s.  6d. 
Shakespeare,  The    Plays  of.     Edited  by  Professor   Henry   Morley. 

Complete  in  13  Vols.,  cloth,  21s.  ;  half-morocco,  cloth  sides,  42s. 
Shakespeare,  Cassell's  Quarto   Edition.     Containing  about  600  Illus- 
trations by  H.  C.  Selous.     Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  £3  3s. 
Shakespeare,  Miniature.     Illustrated.     In  Twelve  Vols.,  in  box,  12s.; 

or  in  Red  Paste  Grain  (box  to  match),  with  spring  catch,  21s. 
Shakspere,  The  International.     i,dttion  de  Luxe. 

"  KING  HENRY  VIII."     Illustrated  by  Sir  James  Linton,  P.R.I. 
(Price  on  application.) 

"OTHELLO."     Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.     £3  los. 

"KING  HENRV  IV."     Illustrated  by  Eduard  Gkutzner.  £3  ios. 

"AS  YOU  LIKE  IT."     Illustrated  by  Emile  Bayaru.  £3  los. 

"ROMEO  AND  JULIET."  Illustrated  by  F.  Dick.see,  R.A.   Is  now 
out  of  print,  and  scarce. 
Shakspere,    The    Leopold.      With    400    Illustrations.     Cheap  Edition. 

3s.  6d.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ;   Roxburgh,  7s.  6d. 
Shakspere,    The    Royal.     With   Steel    Plates  and   Wood   Engravings. 

Three  Vols.     15s.  each. 
Sketching,  The  Art  of.     From  the  French  of  G.  Fraipont.     By  Clara 

Bell.     With  50  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 
Smuggling  Days  and  Smuggling  Ways  ;  or.  The  Story  of  a  Lost 

Art.      By  Commander  the   Hon.    Henry    N.   Shore,   R.N.      With 

numerous  Plans  and  Drawings  by  the  Author.     7s.  6d. 
Snare  of  the  Fowler,  The.     By  Mrs.  Alexander.     3  Vols.,  31s.  6d. 
Social  Welfare,  Subjects  of.     By  Sir  Lyon  Plavfair,  KC  B.    7s.  6d. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's  Complete  Book  of.     Cheap  Edition. 

With  more  than  qoo  Illustrations.   Medium  8vo,  992  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Squire,  The.     Bv  Mrs.  Parr.     3  Vols.,  31s.  6d. 
Standard  Library,  Cassell's.     Stiff  covers,  is.  each;  cloth,  2s.  each. 


Shirley. 
Coningsby. 
Mary  Barton. 
The  Antiquary. 
Nicholas  Nlekleby 

(Two  Vols.). 
Jane  Ejrre. 
"Wuthering  Heights. 
Dombey  and  Son 

(Two  Vols.). 
The  Prairie. 
Night  and  Morning. 
Kenilworth. 
Ingoldsby  Legends, 
Tower  of  London. 
The  Pioneers. 
Charles  O'Malley. 
Barnaby  Rudge. 
Cakes  and  Ale. 
The  King's  Own. 
People  I  have  Met. 
The  Pathfinder. 
Evelina. 
Scott's  Poems. 
Last  of  the  Barons. 


of      Mr. 


Jack  Ilinton. 
Poe's  "Works. 
Old  Mortahty. 
The  Hour  and  the  Man. 
Handy  Andy. 
Scarlet  Letter. 
Pickwick  (Two  Vols.'. 
Last  of  the  Mohica 


Adventures 

Ledbury. 
Ivanlioe. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Selections  from  Hood's 

Works. 
Longfellow's  Prose 

Works. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Lytton's  Plays. 
Tales,  Poems,  and 

Sketches.  Bret  Harte. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit 

(Two  Vols.). 
The  Prince  of  tlie 

House  of  David. 
Sheridan's  Plays. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Deerslayer. 
Rome  and  the  Early 

Christians. 
The    Trials     of    Mar- 
garet Lyndsay. 
Harry  Lorrequer. 
Eugene  Aram. 

Stanley  in  East  Africa,  Scouting  for.    By  T.  Stevens.    7s 
Star-Land.     By  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  &c.     Illustrated.    6s. 


Pride  and  Prejudice. 
Yellowplush  Papers. 
Tales  of  the  Borders. 
Last  Days  of  t^almyra. 
Washington  Irviiig's 

Sketch-Book. 
The  TaUsmau. 
Rienzi. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
American  Humour. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
Macauiay'a    Lays   and 


6d. 
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Storehouse  of  General  Information,  Cassell's.  With  Wood  Engrav- 
ings,  Maps,   and  Coloured   Plates.     In  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Story  of  Francis  Cludde,  The.     By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.   6s. 

Story  Poems.     For   Young  and  Old.     Edited  by  E.   Davenport.      6s. 

Strange  Doings  in  Strange  Places.     Complete  Sensational  Stories.    5s. 

Successful  Life,  The.     By  An  Elder  Brother.    3s.  6d. 

Sybil  Knox  ;  or.  Home  Again  :  a  Story  of  To-day.  By  Edward 
E.  Hale,  Author  of"  East  and  West,"  &c.     6s. 

Teaching  in  Three  Continents.     By  W.  C.  Grasby.     6s. 

Thackeray,  Character  Sketches  from.  Six  New  and  Original  Draw- 
ings by  Frederick  Barnard,  reproduced  in  Photogravure.     2is. 

The  "  Short  Story  "  Library. 


N  oughts  and  Crosses.    By  Q. 

Otto  the  Kniglit,  &e.  By  OCTAVE 
Thanet.    5s. 

Fourteen  to  One,  &c.  By  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps.    5s. 


Eleven  Possible  Cases.     By  Various 

Authors.     6s. 
Felicia.  By  Miss  FannyMurfree.  58. 
The  Poet's  Audience,  and  Delilah. 

By  Clara  Savile  Clarke.     53. 


The  "Treasure  Island"    Series.     Cheap  Illustrated  Editions.     Cloth, 
3s.  6d. each 


Kine:  Solomon's  Mines.     By   H. 

Rider  Haggard. 
Kidnapped.  By  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 
Treasure    Island.      By    Robert 

Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Splendid  Spur.    By  Q. 

The    Master     or    Ballantrae.       By 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
The    Black    Arrow.      By    Robert 

Louis  Stevenson. 


Trees,  Familiar.     By  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.    Two    Series.     With  40 

full-page  Coloured  Piates  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot.     12s.  6d.  each. 
"Unicode":    the   Universal  Telegraphic   Phrase  Book.     Desk  or 

Pocket  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
United    States,    Cassell's    History   of  the.      By    the  late  Edmund 

Ollier.     With  600  Illustrations.     Three  Vols.     gs.  each. 
Universal  History,  Cassell's  Illustrated.     Four  Vols.     gs.  each. 
Vernon  Heath's  Reminiscences.     los.  6d. 

Verses  Grave  and  Gay.  By  Ellen  Thornevcroft  Fowler.  3s.  6d. 
Vision  of  Saints,  A.     By  Lewis  Morris.     Edition  de  Luxe.     With  20 

Full-page  Illustrations.     21s. 
Waterloo  "Letters.       Edited  by  Major-General  H.  T.  Siborne,  late 

Colonel  R.E.     With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans  of  the  Battlefield.     2is. 
Wild   Birds,  Familiar.     By  W.   Swaysland.     Four  Series.     With  4c 

Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 
Wild   Flowers,   Familiar.     By  F.   E.  Hulme,    F.L.S.,  F.S.A.      Five 

Series.     With  40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 
Wood,    Rev.  J.    G.,  Life   of  the.      By  the   Rev.    Theodore  Wood. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth.     Cheap  Edition.     5s. 
Work.     An  Illustrated  Journal  for  all  Workmen.     Yearly  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 
■World  of  Wit  and  Humour,   The.     With  400    Illustrations.     7s.  6d. 
W^orld   of  W^onders.     Two  Vols.     With  400  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  each. 
W^recker,  The.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

Illustrated.     6s. 
Yule  Tide.     Cassell's  Christmas  Annual,  is. 
Zero,  the   Slaver  :  A   Romance  of  Equatorial  Africa.     By   Lawrence 

Fletcher.    4s. 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 
The  Quiver.    Enlarged  Series.    Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell's  Family   Maqazine.     Monthly,  7d. 
"  Tiittle  Folks  "   Magazine.     Monthly,  6d. 
The  Magazine  of  Art.     Monthly,  is. 

*'  Chums."   Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.    Weekly,  id.  ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Work.    Weekly,  id.  ;  Monthly,  6d. 
cassell's  Complete   Catalogue,   containing  particulars  of  upwards  of 
One  Thousand  Volumes,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Selections  from  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications. 

giblcs  antr  Ilelt0t0ua  Morka. 

Bible,  Cassell's  Illustrated  Family.     With  900  Illustrations.     Leather, 

gilt  edges,  £,2  los. 
Bible  Educator,  The.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D., 

With  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.      Four  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Bible  Student   in  the   British  Museum,  The.      By  the   Rev.   J.   G. 

KiTCHiN,  M.A.     New  and  Revised  Edition,     is.  4d. 
Biblewomen  and  Nurses.     Yearly  Volume.     Illustrated.     3s. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy  War.     With  200  Illustrations. 

With  a   New  Life  of  Bunyan  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  B.A.,  D.D. 

Cloth,  i6s. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Illustrated  throughout.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 

cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Child's  Bible,  The.     With  200  Illustrations.     150/A  Thousand.     7s.  6d. 
Child's  Life  of  Christ,  The.     With  200  Illustrations.     7s.  6d. 
"Come,  ye  Children."     Illustrated.     By  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.     5s. 
Conquests  of  the  Cross.     With  numerous  Illustrations.      Complete  in 

'I'hree  Vols.     gs.  each. 
Dore   Bible.      With  238  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6.      Small  folio, 

best   morocco,    gilt  edges,   £15.     Popular  Edition.     With   200  Illus- 
trations.    15s. 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 

D.D.,  F.R.S.     Library  Edition.     Two  Vols.,  24s.  ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

Popular  Edition.     Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt 

edges,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 
Family  Prayer-Book,  The.     Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett.  M.A., 

and  Rev.  S.  Martin.     Extra  crown  410,  cloth,  5s.  ;  morocco,  i8s. 
Gleanings   after    Harvest.     Studies  and  Sketches  by  the  Rev.  John  R. 

Vernon,  M.A.     Illustrated.    6s. 
"Graven  in  the  Rock."     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S., 

Author  of  "  Moses  and  Geology."     Illustrated.     12s.  6d. 
♦'Heart  Chords."     A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  in 

cloth,  red  edges,  One  Shilling  each. 


Mv  Bible.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  BOYD 
Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

Mv  Father.  By  the  Right  Rev.  ASH- 
TON  OXENDEN,  late  Bishop  of  Mont- 
real. 

My  work  for   God.      By  the  Right 

Rev.  Bishop  COTTERILL. 

Mv  Object  in   Life.     By  the  Ven. 

Archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D. 
My  Aspirations.      By  the   Rev.   G. 

Matheson,  D.D. 
My  emotional  Life.     By  the  Rev. 

Preb.  CHADVVICK,  D.D. 
MY    BODY.     By  the   Rev.   Prof.    W.   G. 

BLAIKIE,  D.D. 


My  Growth  in  Divine  Life.    By  the 

Rev.  Preb.  REYNOLDS,  M.A. 
MY  Soul.     By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  POWER, 

M.A. 
MY  Hereafter.    Bv  the  Very  Rev. 

Dean  BICKERSTETH. 
MY  Walk  with   God.      By  the  Very 

Rev.  Dean  MONTGOMERY. 
MY  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.    By 

the  Very  Rev.  Dean  BOYLE. 
My  SOURCES  OF  Strength.     By  the 

Rev.  E.E.JENKINS,  M.A.,  Secretary 

of  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 


Helps  to  Belief.  A  Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious 
Difficulties  of  the  Day.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Worcester.     Cloth,  is.  each. 


Creation.  By  Dr.  H.  Goodwin,  the  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

THE  Divinity  of  Our  Lord.  By 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 

The  Morality  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  the  Rev.  Newman 
Smyth,  D.D. 


Miracles.      By  the    Rev.    Brownlow 

Maitland,  M.A. 
Prayer.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth 

Shore,  M.A. 
THE  Atonement.     By  William  Connor 

Magee,  D.D.,    Late    Archbishop   of 

York. 
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Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Gf.ikie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Edin.).     Two  Vols.,  24s.     Illustrated  Edition,  One  Vol.,  ?is. 

Lectures  on  Christianity  and  Socialism.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred 
Barry,  D.D.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Christ,  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Library  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Cloth,  24s.  ;  morocco,  42s.  Cheap 
Illustrated  Edition.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
IDS.  6d.  Popular  Edition,  in  One  Vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  ;  Persian  morocco,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Marriage  Ring,  The.  By  William  Landels,  D.D.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  Workhouses  and  other  Institutions. 
.Selected  by  Louisa  Twining.     2s. 

Moses  and  Geology  ;  or,  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  New 
Edition  on  Larger  and  Superior  Paper.       8s.  6d. 

My  Comfort  in  Sorrov/.     By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.     is. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  B.  T.  A.  Evetts. 
Illustrated.     2is. 

New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  The.  Edited 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oloucester 
and  Bristol.  In  Three  Volumes.  21s.  each.  Vol.1. — The  Four  Gospels. 
Vol.  II.— The  Acts,  Romans.  Corinthians,  Galatians.  Vol.  III.— The 
remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

New  Testament  Commentary.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 
Volume  Edition.  St.  Matthew,  3s.  6d.  St.  Mark,  3s.  St.  Luke, 
3s.  6d.  St.  John,  3s.  6d.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  3s.  6d.  Romans, 
2S.  6d.  Corinthians  I.  and  II.,  3s.  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Philip- 
pians,  3s.  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  and  Timothy,  3s.  Titus, 
Philemon,  Hebrews,  and  James,  3s.  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  3s. 
The  Revelation,  3s.      An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  3s.  5d. 

Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  The.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.  21s.  each.  Vol.  I.— Genesis  to  Num- 
bers. Vol.  II. — Deuteronomy  to  Samuel  II.  Vol.  III.  —  Kings  I.  to 
Esther.     Vol.  IV, — Job  to  Isaiah.     Vol.  V.  —Jeremiah  to  Malachi. 

Old  Testament  Commentary,  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 
Volume  Edition.  Genesis,  3s.  6d.  Exodus,  3s.  Leviticus,  3s. 
Numbers,   2S.  6d.      Deuteronomy,  2s.  6d. 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D. 
Containing  upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.     Three  Vols.   gs.  each. 

Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  The.  With  about  600  Original  Illustrations. 
7s.  6d. 

Religion,  The  Dictionary  of.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D. 
Ch-ap  Edition.     los.  6d. 

St.  George  for  England  ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester.     5s. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S. ,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Library  Edition. 
Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24s.  ;  calf,  42s.  Illustrated  Edition,  complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  300  Illustrations,  ;£i  is.  ;  morocco,  £^1  2s. 
Popular  Edition.  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another  in  Heaven  ?  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Ryle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Liverpool.     Chea.p  Edition.     Paper  covers,  6d. 

Signa    Christi.     By  the  Rev.  James  Aitchison.    5--. 

"bunday,"  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation.  By  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Hessey,  D.C.L.     Fi/th  Edition.     7s.  6d. 

Twilight  of  Life,  The.  Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the 
Aged.     By  the  Rev.  John  Ellerton,  M.A.     is.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications 

(Biiucational  Movhs  antr  ^txttrcitta'  lllamials. 

Agricultural  Text-Books,  Cassell's.    (The  "  Dovvnton  "  Series.)  Eaited 

by   John   Wrightson,    Professor   of  Agriculture.     Fully   Illustrated, 

2s.  6d.  each. 

Farm  Crops.    By  Prof.  Wrightson. 

Soils  aad  Manures.    By  J.  M.  H.  MUNRO,  D.Sc.  (London),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Live   Stock.      By  Prof    WRIGHTSON. 
Alphabet,  Cassell's  Pictorial.    3s.  6d, 
Arithmetics,  The  Modern  School.      By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Loud. 

With  Test  Cards.     {List  on  application.) 
Atlas,  Cassell's  Popular.     Containing  24  Coloured  Maps.    2s.  6d. 
Book-Keeping.     By   Theodore  Jones.      For  Schools,  2s.  ;   cloth,  3s. 

For  the  Million,  2s.  ;  cloth,  3s.     Books  for  Jones's  System,  2s. 
Chemistry,  The  Public  School.     By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
Classical  Texts  for  Schools,  Cassell's.  {A  List  post  free  on  application.) 
Cookery  for  Schools.    By  Lizzie  Heritage.     6d. 
Copy-Books,  Cassell's  Graduated.     Eighteen  Books.     2d.  each. 
Copy-Books,  The  Modern  School.     Twelve  Books.     2d.  each. 
Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Modern  School   Freehand.     First  Grade, 

IS.  ;  Second  Grade,  2s. 
Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  *'  New^  Standard."     Complete  in  Fourteen 

Books.     2d.,  3d.,  and  4d.  each. 
Energy   and   Motion.     By  William  Paice,  M.A.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.     Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.     is. 
Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.  New  Edition.  In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  gd. 
Experimental  Geometry.     By  Paul  Bert.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 
French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     Parts   I. 

and  II.,  each2s.  6d.  ;  complete,  4s.  6d.     Key,  is.  6d. 
French-English  and   English-French    Dictionary.      Entirely  New 

and  E?ilarged  Edition.     1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
French  Reader,  Cassell's  Public  School.    By  G.  S.  Conrad.   2s.  6d. 
Gaudeamus.     Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.     Edited  by  John  Farmer. 

5s.     Words  only,  paper  covers,  6d.  ;  cloth,  gd. 
German     Dictionary,      Cassell's     New      (German-English,     English- 
German).     Cheap  Edition.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Hand-and-Eye  Training.   By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.  2  Vols.,  with  16  Coloured 

Plates  in  each  Vol.  Cr.  410,  6s.  each.  Cards  for  Class  Use,  5  sets,  is.  each. 
Historical    Cartoons,   Cassell's    Coloured.      Size  45  in.  x  35  in.,  2s. 

each.     Mounted  on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  5s.  each. 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell's.     Illustrated  throughout. 
I. — Stories  from  English  History,  is. 
II. — The  Simple  Outline  of  English  History,  is.  3d. 

III.— The  Class  Hi.story  of  England,  2S.  6d. 
Latin     Dictionary,    Cassell's     New      (Latin  -  English    and    English- 
Latin).     Revised  by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  J.  F.  Charles, 

B.A.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Latin  Primer,  The  First.     By  Prof.  Postgate.     is, 
Latin  Primer,  The  New.     By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.     By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
Laundry  Work  (How  to  Teach  It).     By  Mrs.  E.  Lord.     6d. 
Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.     By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.    is.  6d. 

Special  Edition  on  Green  Paper  for  Persons  with  Weak  Eyesight.     2s. 
Little  Folks'  History  of  England.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 
Making  of  the  Home,  The.     By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.     is.  6d. 
Map-Building   Series,    Cassell's.      Outline   Maps  prepared  by  H.  O. 

Arnold-Forster,  M.P.     Per  Set  of  Twelve,  is. 
Marlborough  Books :— Arithmetic  Examples,  3s.  Arithmetic  Rules,  is.  6d. 

French  Exercises,  3s.  6d.    French  Grammar,  2S.  6d.   German  do.,  3s.  6d. 
Mechanics  for  Young  Beginners,  A  First   Book  of.     By  the  Rev 

J.  G.  Easton,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company s  Publications. 

Mechanics  and  Machine  Design,  Numerical  Examples  in  Practical. 

By  R.  G.  Blaine,  M.E.     With  Diagrams.     Cloth,  2S.  6d. 

"  Model  Joint"  Wall  Sheets,  for  Instruction  in  Manual  Training.  By 
S.  Barter.     Eight  Sheets,  2S.  6d.  each. 

Natural  History  Coloured  Wall  Sheets,  Cassell's  New.  i8 
Subjects.  Size  39  by  31  in.    Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.    3s.  each. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.  By  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.L.S.  Half 
cloth,  paper  boards,  2s.  ;  or  cloth,   2S.  6d. 

Perspective,  The  Principles  of.  By  G.  Trobridge.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
IS.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

Physiology  for  Students,  Elementary.  By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.,  &c.     Illustrated,     7s.  6d. 

^ysiology  for  Schools.  By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,&c. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  is.  gd.  ;  Three  Parts,  paper  covers,  5d.  each  ;  or 
cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

Poetry  Readers,  Cassell's  New.  Illustrated.  12  Books,  id.  each ;  or 
complete  in  one  Vol.,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's  NEW.  With  Revised  Text,  New  Maps, 
New  Coloured  Plates,  New  Type,  &c.  In  8  Vols.,  5s.  each;  or  in 
Four  Vols.,  half-morocco,  50s.  the  set. 

Readers,  Cassell's  "Higher  Class."     {List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  Historical.     Illustrated.    {List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  Readable.     Illustrated.     (List  on  application.) 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured.      Three  Books.     4d.  each. 

Reader,  The  Citizen.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  Illustrated. 
is.6d.    Also  a  Scottish  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Reader,  The  Temperance.    By  Rev.  J.  Dennis  Hird.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  6d, 

Readers,  The  "Modern  School"  Geographical.  {List  on  application.) 

Readers,  The  "Modern   School."     Illustrated.     {List  on  application.) 

Reckoning,  Howard's  Anglo-American  Art  of.  By  C.  Frusher 
Howard.     Paper  covers,  is.  ;  cloth,  2s.     Ne7v  Edition,  5s. 

Round  the  Empire.     By  G.  R.  Parkin.     Fully  Illustrated,     is.  6d. 

Science  Applied  to  Work.     By  J.  A.  Bower,     is. 

Science  of  Everyday  Life.    By  J.  A.  Bower.     Illustrated,     is. 

Shade  from  Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts  of  Ornament, 
How  to.     By  W.  E.   Sparkes.    With  25  Plates  by  the  Author.    3s. 

Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.     5  Books.     Illustrated.     6d.  each. 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.     By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.     is. 

Technical   Manuals,  Cassell's.      Illustrated  throughout : — 

Handrailing  and  Staircasing,  3s.  od. — Bricklayers,  Drawing  for,  3s. ^ 
Building  Construction,  2S.  —  Cabinet-Makers,  Drawing  for,  3s.  — 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Drawing  for,  3s.  6d.  —Gothic  Stonework,  3s. — 
Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geometry,  2s. — Linear  Drawing  and 
Projection. — The  Two  Vols,  in  One,  3s.  6d. — Machinists  and  Engineers, 
Drawing  for,  4s.  6d. — Metal-Plate  Workers,  Drawing  for,  3s. — Model 
Drawing,  3s. — Orthographical  and  Isometrical  Projection,  2s. — Practical 
Perspective,  3s. — Stonemasons,  Drawing  for,  3s. ^Applied  Mechanics, 
by  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  2s. — Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading,  2s. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.  Revised  Edition.  Four  Vols.  5s. 
each. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and 
Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout : — 
The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics,  by  Prof.  Hummel,  5s. — Watch  and 
Clock  Making,  by  D.  Glasgow,  Vice-President  of  the  British  Horo- 
logical  Institute,  4s.  6d. — Steel  and  Iron,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Greenwood, 
F.C.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  &c.,  5S.— Spinning  Woollen  and  Worsted,  by  W.  S. 
B.  McLaren,  M. P.,  4s.  6d.— Design  in  Textile  Fabrics,  by  T.  R.  Ashen- 
hurst,  4s.  6d. — Practical  Mechanics,  by  Prof.  Perry,  M.E.,  3s.  6d. — 
Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and  Machine,  by  Prof.  Smith,  3s.  6d. 

This  W^orld  of  Ours.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  Illustrated, 
3s.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications. 


go0ks  for  ^otin0  Ipeople. 

"Little  Folks  "  Half-Yearly  Volume.    Containing  432  410  pages,  with 
about  200  Illustrations,  and  Pictures  in  Colour.  Boards,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth,  5s. 

Bo- Peep.     A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones.     With  Original  Stories  and  Verses. 
Illustrated  throughout.   Yearly  Volume.    Boards,  2s.6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Bashful  Fifteen.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

The  Peep  of  Day.     Cassell's  Illustrated  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

Maggie  Steele's  Diary.     By  E.  A.  Dillwyn.     zs.  6d. 

A    Bundle   of   Tales.     By  Maggie  Browne     (Author  of  "Wanted — a 
King,"  &c.),  Sam  Browne,  and  Aunt  Ethel.    3s.  6d. 

Fairy  Tales  in  other  Lands.    By  Julia  Goddard.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

Story  Poems  for  Young  and  Old.     By  E,  Davenport.     6s. 

Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fingers.  By  Maggie  Browne.  Illustrated.  5s. 

Born  a  King.     By  Frances  and  Mary  Arnold-Forster.     (The  Life  of 
Alfonso  XIII.,  the  Boy  King  of  Spain.)     Illustrated,     is. 

Cassell's  Pictorial  Scrap  Book,  containing  several  thousand  Pictures. 
Cloth,  21S.     Also  in  Six  Sectional  Vols.,  paper  boards,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The    Marvellous    Budget:    being  65,536   Stories  of  Jack  and  Jill. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  Bennett.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 

Schoolroom    and    Home    Theatricals,     By  Arthur  Waugh,     Illus- 
trated.    2s.  6d. 

Magic  at  Home.     By  Prof.  Hoffman.     Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Little  Mother  Bunch.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.   Illustrated.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood.     Selected  from  the  best  Authors. 
Edited  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Heroes  of   Every-day  Life.    By  Laura  Lane.     With  about   20  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Cloth.     2s.  6d. 

Books  for  Young  People.     Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  5s.  each. 

The   Champion    of    Odin;     or,     |    Bound  by  a  Spell;  or,  The  Hunted 
VUting  Life  in  the  Days  of  Witch  of  the   Forest.     By  the 

Old.     By  J.  Fred.  Hodgetts.  |  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 

Under  Bayard's  Banner.    By  Henry  Frith. 

Books  for  Young  People.     Illustrated.    3s.  6d.  each. 


•The  "White  Hovise  at  Inch  Gow. 

By  Mrs.  Pitt. 
•A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  By  L.  T. 

Meade. 
*The  King's  Command:  A  Story 
for  Girls.  By  Maggie  Symington. 
Lost  in  Samoa.     A  Tale  of  Adven- 
ture in  the  Navigator  Islands.  By 
Edward  S.  EUis. 
Tad;  or,  "  Getting  Even  "  with 
Him.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
•The  Palace  Beautifiil.    By  L.  T. 
Meade. 

*  Also  procurable  in  stiperiorbindini^,  5s.  each. 
Crown  8vo  Library.     Cheap  Editions.     Gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each, 


*Polly :  A  New-Fashioned  Girl.  By 
L.  T.  " '      ' 


By   Talbot 
By  Sarah 


"Follow   My  Leader." 

Baines  Reed. 
The  Cost  of  a  Mistake. 

Pitt. 
A  World  of  Girls:    The  Story  of 

a  School.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Lost    among  W^hite   Africans.    By 

David  Ker. 
For  Fortune  and  Glory :  A  Story  of 

the     Soudan    War.      By    Lewis 

Hough. 


Kambles  Bound  London.    By  C. 

L.  Matdaux.     Illustrated. 
Around  and  About  Old  England. 

By  C.  L.  Mateaux.     Illustrated. 
Paws  and  Claws.     By  one  of  the 

Authors  of  "  Poems  written  for  a 

Child."     Illustrated. 
Decisive    Events    in    History. 

By  Thomas  Archer.  With  Original 

Illustrations. 
The  True    Robinson    Crusoes. 

Cloth  gilt 
Peeps  A  broad  for  Polks  at  Home. 

Illustrated  throughout 


Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places. 
By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  Illus- 
trated. 

Modern  Explorers.  By  Thomas 
Frost  Illustrated.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition. 

Early  Explorers.     By  Thomas  Frost 

Home  Chat  with  our  Young  Folks. 
Illustrated  throughout. 

Jungle,  Peak,  and  Plain.  Illustrated 
throughout. 

The  England  of  Shakespeare.  By 
E.  Goadby.  With  Full-page  Illus- 
trations, 


Selections  from  Cassell  %  Company's  Publications. 


Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Volumes  for  Young  People.     Bound  in 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  2S.  6d.  each. 


In  Quest  of  Gold;    or,    Under 

the  Whanga  Falls. 
On    Board    tlie   Es->neralda ;    or, 

Martin  Leigh's  Log. 
The    Romance    of   Invention : 

Vignettes  from  the  Annals 

of  Industry  and  Science. 


For  Queen  and  Bang. 
Esther  West. 
Three  Homes. 
Working  to  "Win. 
Perils    Afloat    and    Brigands 
Ashore. 


The  "Deerfoot"  Series.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  full-page 
Illustrations  in  each  Book.     Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Hunters  of  the  Ozark.  |        The  Camp  in  the  Mountains. 
The  Last  War  Trail. 

The   "Log  Cabin"   Series.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.     With  Four  Full- 
page  Illustrations  in  each.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Lost  Trail.  |  Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam. 

Footprints  in  the  Forest. 

The  "Great  River"   Series.       By    Edward    S.    Ellis.      Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Down  the  Mississippi.  I  Lost  in  the  Wilds. 

Up  the  Tapajos ;  or.  Adventures  in  Brazil. 

The  "  Boy  Pioneer  "  Series.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.     With  Four  Full- 
page  Illustrations  in  each  Book.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Ned  in  the  Woods.    A  Tale   of    I    Ned  on  the  River.    A  Tale  of  Indian 
Early  Days  in  the  West.  |  River  Warfare. 

Ned  in  the  Block  House.    A  Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 


The    "World  in   Pictures."      Illustrated  throughout.     2s.  6d.  each. 


A  Ramble  Round  France. 
All  the  Russias. 
Chats  about  Germany. 
The    Land     of    the     Pyramids 
(Egypt). 


Peeps  into  China. 


The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 
Glimpses  of  South  America. 
Round  Africa. 

The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


Half-Crown  Story  Books. 

Little  Hinges. 

Margaret's  Enemy. 

Pen's  Perplexities. 

Notable  Shipvirreeks. 

Golden  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  Things. 


Truth  will  Out. 

Soldier  and  Patriot  (George  Wash- 
ington). 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of 
Life.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Landels. 

At  the  South  Pole. 


Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Rhymes  for  the  Young  Folk. 
By  William  Allingham.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.    3s.  bd. 

The  History  Scrap  Book:  With 
nearly  i.ooo  Engravings;  5s.; 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  2s.  ed. 


My  Diary.     With  12  Coloured  Plates 

and  366  Woodcuts.    Is. 
The    Sunday    Scrap    Book.     With 

Several  Hundred  Illustrations.    Paper 

boards,  3s.  Bd. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
The  Old  Fairy  Tales.    With  Original 

Illustrations.       Boards,    le.;     cloth, 

iB.ed. 


Cassell  &  Company's  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludsate  Hill,  London. 


